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DIE JAMBISCHEN METRA ALFONS 
DES X 


Die Marienlieder des Konigs Alfons des 
Weisen sind fiir die Geschichte der spanischen 
Metrik das wichtigste Denkmal. Ich habe 
kiirzlich im Bulletin Hispanique iiber die Zehn- 
silbner und in den Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile iiber die Alexandriner berichtet. Hier 
fasse ich die Lieder zusammen, die im jam- 
bischen und jonischen Rhythmus abgefasst sind. 
Unter dem Rhythmus verstehe ich den Rhyth- 
mus der Melodie. Wenn man von der Musik 
absieht, so hat ein grosser Teil der Lieder des 
K6nigs iiberhaupt keinen Rhythmus und kein 
Metrum, wenigstens kein verstindliches. Die 
iibliche Kunst des Silbenzihlens versagt hier 
haufig, ebenso wie sie in der spanischen Volks- 
poesie, z. B. in der Seguidilla, noch heute ver- 
sagt. Der Konig hat recht oft keine feste Ton- 
silbe am Versschluss, und manchmal variiert 
die Silbenzahl auch in Folge von freier Behand- 
lung des Versanfangs. Auch sind die Verse 
haufig so lang, dass das Ohr nicht im Stande 
ist, die Silben zu zahlen. 

Ich benutze photographische Reproduktionen 
der Handschriften j. b. 2 und T. j. 1 des Es- 
kurial. Die Notenschrift unterscheidet zwi- 
schen langen und kurzen Silben, die ich mit - 
und v bezeichne. Sowohl die Lange als die 
Kiirze kénnen in zwei und mehr Noten aufge- 
lést werden. In diesem Falle kann man den 
zeitlichen Wert der Notenverbindung aus der 
Schrift nicht ersehen, und ich brauche deshalb 
das Zeichen o fiir alle Notenverbindungen, 
einerlei ob sie einer Lange oder einer Kiirze 
entsprechen. Ich bezeichne die Cantigas de 
Santa Maria mit M., und die Cantigas de las 
Fiestas de Santa Maria mit F. M. 

Ich beginne mit dem jambischen Achtsilbner 
(franzésische Zahlung) und gebe als Beispiel 
den Prélogo de las Cantigas de las Fiestas de 
Santa Maria (j. b. 2, fol. 1 v). Ich gebe 
zunachst den Rhythmus, dann den Text mit 
den rhythmischen Accenten, und zuletzt den 


Rhythmus in der Form, wie er in der Noten- 
schrift sich darstellt.. 


x 
V-,V-,V—,V— 
Von, Vor 
V-,V—,V—,V— 
V-,V-,V—,V— 


Quem Sfnta M4ri& serufr, 

non péde n6 seu bén falfr. 
E pérque éu gran sfbor éy 
de 4 serufr, seruflaéy, 

e quanto péder pinnaréy 
dos séus mirfgres déscobrir. 
VO,V0,V0,0— 
V0,00,00,0— 
V—,V0,V—,0— 
V—,V0,V—,0— 
V-,V0,V0,0— 
‘V0,00,00,0— 


Dasselbe Metrum findet sich in M. 80, 112 
und 230. In M. 112 kommt am Versschluss 
Widerstreit von rhythmischem und grammati- 
kalischem Accent vor, ein in jambischen Ver- 
sen sehr haufiges Phinomen: 


Nas c6itas déuemés clamfr 
a Uirgen, éstrelé do mfr. 
Esté e Sénta Mé&rié 

que fos séus noit’ 6 dia 
guard& de et 6s guia 
pois sé lle ufn encémendar. 


Fiir den jambischen Achtsilbner kann die 
siebensilbige katalektische Nebenform eintreten. 
Es ist anzunehmen, dass in derselben die im 
Metrum fehlende Zeit durch Dehnung der vor- 
letzten Silbe ersetzt wurde. Ich bezeichne diese 
rhythmische Dehnung durch einen nachgesetz- 
ten Punkt: 


V—;V—,;V—, 


Als Beispiel kann M. 24 (j. b. 2, fol. 48 v 
und T. j. 1, fol. 36 r) dienen: 


V—,V—;V—,V— 
V—,;V—,V—,.— 
V—;V—,;V—,;V— 
V—;V—,V—,;V— 
V—,V—V—,.— 


; 
| | 
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Madré de Déus, non péd’ errar 
quen én ti 4 fifincd. 

Non péd’ errfr nen falecér 
quen léar té sab’ 6 temér. 

D’ est’ Gn mirfgre rétraér 
quer6, que f6i en Franca. 


V0,V—,00,0— 
v0,Vv—00,— 
V—,V—,00,00 
V-,V~,90,00 
V0,V—,00,0— 
VO,V—,00,— 


Durch Verbindung von acht- und siebensil- 
bigen Kurzversen entstehen Langverse. Es 
finden sich folgende Kombinationen. M. 237 
hat sechsmal 8+ 7%. M..400 hat 8+ 7, 8+ 7, 
8,8+%7,8+ 7. M. 368 hat sechs Alexandriner 
von der Form %7+7%. Dagegen bestehen die 
Alexandriner von M. 296 aus 7+6 Silben. 
Der jambische Rhythmus ist im Alexandriner 
der seltenere; die meisten Lieder, die diesen 
Vers aufweisen, haben anapistische Taktart. 

Der Zehnsilbner gehért meistens zur daktyli- 
schen Gattung, aber in M. 118 und 290 ist er 
jambisch. Ich gebe als Beispiel M. 290 (j. b. 
2, fol. 260 r) : 

V-,V—,V—,V—,V— 
V—,V—,;V—,V—,;V— 
V-,V—,V—,V—,V— 
V-,V—,V—,V—,V— 
V—,;V—,;V—,V—,V— 


Maldito séia quén non léara 

a qué en sf todas bondfdes 4. 
Maldito séia 6 que n6én lodr 

a qué de béndadés non 6uve pir 
nen mentr’ 6 mund6 dur4r; 
ca Déus non féz outré nen tal fara. 


V-,V0,V—,V0,0— 
V-,V0,V—,v0,0— 


_ Jambische Zwélfsilbner finden sich in M. 73 
(j. b. 2, fol. 91 r und T. j. 1, fol. 107 r): 
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Ben péd’ as c6éusas féas frémosfs tornfr 

a qué pod’ 6s pecidos dais lauar. 

E d@’ ést’ un mfragré freméso ués diréi 
que na Clisa, cém’ escrit’ achéi, 

que féz Santé Marfa; é creé6 e séi 

que méstrou éutros mfitos én aquél logfr. 


0—,V0,V0,00,0—,00 
0—,V0,V0,00,0-,00 
0-—,V0,V0,00,0—,00 
0-,V0,V0,00,0—,00 
V-—,V0,V0,00,0—,00 


M. 52 mischt jambische Zwélf- und Zehn- 
silbner. F. M. 4 zeigt Elf- und Zehnsilbner 
desselben Rhythmus. M. 81, 103 und 285 
vereinigen jambische mit trochaischen Versen. 

Bis hierher habe ich die Verse behandelt, die 
aus reinen Jamben bestehen. Nun kann fiir 
den Jambus ein Trochiaus eintreten. Dieser 
Vorgang lasst sich in der griechischen Rhyth- 
mik, welche der mittelalterlichen naher steht 
als die moderne, nachweisen. Ich zitiere fecl- 
gende Beispiele: 

Anacreontea 37. 


Va,V=,V—,.— 
-V,V~,V—,.— 
-V,V—,V—,.— 


yepovra teprrvdv, 

véov yopeutdy: 

av & 6 yépwv yopevn, 

tplyas yépwv pév éotiy, 

tas 5¢ ppévas vedle. 
Anacreontea 49. 


-V,V—,V—,.— 
-V,V-,V-,.— 
-V,-V,V-,.— 
v-,V—,V—,.— 
V—,V—,V—,.— 


M74 pe opdca 
Tav 
cor mapertiv 
axpaiov 
Sapa Tapa Sidon. 

Spa Kav 
Srrws TA 
pdédas xpiva 


March, 1914.} 


Am einfachsten liegt der Fall, wenn der 


Dijambus (v-v—) in den Choriambus (—vv—) 
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mischt Acht- und Zehnsilbner. Die Achtsilb- 
ner enthalten je zwei Choriamben. M. 171 


verwandelt wird. Als Beispiel gebe ich M. 92 besteht aus Langversen von der Form 


(j. b. 2, fol. 105 r und T. p. 1, fol. 133 v): 


-V,V-,V—,v— 


Sant& Marfa péder 4 

‘ de d&r lum’ 4 quen 6 non 4. 
Ca dé dar lam’ a gran podér 
a qué o lim’ en si tragér 
foi, qué nos féz a Déus ueér 
que pér al uirfimos if. 


-V,0-,00,00 
-V,V~,V0,00 
-V,V—;V0,00 
-V,V—;V0,00 
-V,0-—,00,00 


Ein anderes Beispiel ist M. 168 (j. b. 2, fol. 
160 v und T. j. 1, fol. 224 v): 


Vem 


En tédo légar podér 

a Uirgen 4 quen quér ualér. 
Seu fillo, Déus et 6m’ e réy, 
podér lle déu, qual ués diréy, 
de fazer sémpre bén, et séy 
que non lle f4l end’ 6 querér. 


V-,V0,0V,00 
V~,V0,0V,00 
V-,¥0,0V,00 
V-,V0,0V,00 
V-,V0,0V,00 
V—,V0,0V,00 


M. 146 zeigt Langverse (8+8), in welchen 
hin und wieder Choriambus und Dijambus 
wechseln. M. 283 hat in Anfang der Strophe 
vier achtsilbige Verse, die aus einem Choriam- 
bus und einem Dijambus bestehen; der Rest 
der Strophe und das Estribillo zeigen Formen, 
die ich nicht zu deuten vermag. M. 162 


V—,V—,-V,V— | V-,V—,-V,V— 


Ferner finden sich Trochéen an Stelle von 
Jamben in M. 1, 49, 50, 68, 87, 251. M.1 
enthalt Langverse (8 +7) mit Kurzversen (7) 
gemischt. M. 49 werde ich weiter unten be- 
sprechen. M. 50 hat zwolfsilbige Langverse. 
M. 68 hat Achtsilbner. M. 87 hat Acht- und 
Siebensilbner. M. 251 enthalt Alexandriner 
(6+6 und 7+6). Als Beispiel gebe ich M. 
68 (j. b. 2, fol. 87 v und T. j. 1, fol. 100 v) : 


-V,-V,-V,V— 
-V,-V,-V,V— 
-V,-V,-V,V— 
-V,-¥,-V,v— 


A Gr6riésa grandes faz 
mirfgres, p6r dar 4 nos pfz. 
E d@’ un mfragré diréi 
frem6so, qué escrit’ achéi, 
que féz a mfdre d6 gran réi, 
en qué mestra ifz. 


-V,-V,0V,V— 
OV,—0,0V,0— 
OV,-0,0V,0— 
-V,-V,0V,V— 


M. 49 enthaélt Langverse, deren Erklérung 
zum Teil Schwierigkeiten bietet. Das Estri- 
billo hat vermutlich folgenden Rhythmus: 


V-,V—,V—,V— | —.,-V,V—,.— 
V—,V—,V—,V— | —.—V,V—,.— 


Ben c6m’ aés que ufn per mfr 4 estréla guf4, 
outr6ssi fos séus guifr ufi Santé Mari4. 


An die Stelle des Dijambus (v-v—) kann 
auch der Jonikus (vv——) treten, was in mo- 
derner Terminologie bedeutet, dass Sechsach- 
teltakt und Dreivierteltakt innerhalb eines 
Verses wechseln kénnen. Als Beispiel gebe 
ich M. 293 (j. b. 2, fol. 262 v) : 


| 

| 

| 
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| VV——,VV—— 
Vv—-,Vv—— | V-V—,Vv—— 
| 
Vv——,VV—— | V-V—,Vvv—— 
vv—-,VV—— | V-V—,Vv—— 
| 


Par Deus, gran deréité de prendér may gran 
océién 

© que céntrafazer chid& aquéle dé que a f&icén. 

Ca, segind’ éscrit’ achimés, Deus fa fégura dé sf 

fez o 6mé, et poréndé deué amfr muj mais cf ssf 

om’ Déus. Et d’ aquésté, segando qué eu aprénd{, 

aueé mi gran mirfgré, ondé fiz éu cobras ét s6n. 


VV-—0,VV—0 | VV0-,0voo 
VvV-0,VV—0 | VOV-,Vvvoo 
VV-0,VV-0 | VOV-,vvoo 
VV-0,VV—0 | VOV-,Vvvoo 
| V—-V—,0voo 
VV-0,VV-0 | VOV-,VV-o 


Interessant ist der Umstand, dass, obgleich 
die beiden Halbverse rhythmisch gleich sind, 
der erste den grammatischen Accent auf der 
vorletzten Silbe hat, und der zweite auf der 
letzten. Man wiirde also mit Hilfe der Silben- 
zahlung allein zu einem véllig falschen Urteil 
tiber die metrische Gestaltung des Gedichtes 
kommen, und man sieht zugleich, dass hier der 
musikalische Rhythmus das Friihere, und die 
metrische Form das Spitere ist. 

Sehr ahnlich ist M. 379, doch ist hier der 
Jonikus immer auf der vorletzten Silbe betont. 
M. 239 mischt Lang- und Kurzverse (8+ 8, 
8+ 8, 8, 8, 8+8, 8+8), und der Jonikus 
zeigt, wie in M. 293, zwiefache Betonung. In 
M. 125 findet sich bei jambischem Ausgang 
Widerstreit von grammatischem und rhyth- 
mischem Accent. Das Gedicht hat sechs Verse, 
und die Silbenzahl ist 8+8. Der Jonikus 
trigt den Accent auf der Endsilbe: 


| 
vv— —,vv—— | 


Muit’ e mfy6r o ben fazér da Uirgén Santa Maria, 
que e d6 démo o pédér nen d’ omé mfo pérfid. 


In der griechischen Metrik kénnen zwei Jo- 
nici in den sogenannten Anaklomenos tiberge- 
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hen. Ich gebe als Beispiel eine Strophe Ana- 
kreons, die vier Anaklomenoi, dann einen rein 
jonischen Vers und dann wieder einen Ana- 
klomenos enthiilt : 


— 
VV—V—V— — 
— 
VV— —VV—— 
- 


“Aye july, & wai, 
KeréBnv, 
mporiw, ta éyyéas 
as avuBplotas 
ava Snite Baccapyjow. 


Der doppelte Jonikus wechselt mit dem 
Anaklomenos in M. 196 (j. b. 1, fol. 182 v): 


vv—V—V—— | VV——Vvv—— 
vv— | Vv——vvy—— 
vv—v—V—— | 
vv-v—v—— | 
vv-v—v—— | Vv——vv—— 
| Vv——vv—— 


Senpre pinnou a Uirgén per u féssé connocidé 
dos que nén connocfan, et sa béndfde sabiida. 

E est6 uos céntar quéré un mirfgré mui frem6e6 
que mostréu Sant4 Mari4 por un géntil perfiés6 

que idé6los et o némé groriésé6 

ela Gir non queria; tanto Il’ ér’ 


Vv—vovoo | Vvoovvoo 
| —voo— 
VV-—Vovoo | vv— —000— 
Vv-—vovoo | Vv— —000— 
Vv—vovoo | vvoovvoo 
Vv——vvo— | ov——voo— 


M. 166, 213, 221 und 377 haben Langverse 
(8+ 8), welche durchweg aus Anaklomenoi 
bestehen. Die letzte Silbe des Anaklomenos 
ist bisweilen eine Kiirze. 


FRIEDRICH HaNnssEN. 


Santiago de Chile. 


March, 1914.] 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


1. OE. ban ‘bone,’ in composition also ‘leg, 


ON. bein ‘ bone,’ OHG., MHG. bein ‘ Knochen ; 
Bein, Schenkel,’ etc., ar from Germ. baina-, 
the primary meaning ov which was probably 
‘nob, club, cudgel,’ ‘ Kolben, Keule, Schlegel :’ 
Lat. per-fines ‘per-fringas, OlIr. benim 
‘schlage, schneide,’ OBulg. biti ‘schlagen,’ 
Russ. bit’ ‘schlagen,’ bilo ‘Schlegel, Kléppel,’ 
Arm. bir ‘grosser Stock, Kniippel, Keule’ 
(*bitr, Bugge, IF. I, 452), Gr. qderpds ‘the 
stem or stump ov a tree; block, log,’ etc. 

The (leg)-bone may hav taken its name 
either because it was used as a beetle or club 
or else because the bones ar commonly desig- 
nated from the nobs or protuberances on them, 
as in ON. kngia ‘driicken, schlagen” MHG. 
knoche ‘ Astknorren; Fruchtbolle; Knochen.’ 
2. MLG. bunk ‘Knochen, namentlich die 
hervorragenden Hiift- und Beinknochen grosser 
Tiere, EFries. bunk(e) ‘Knochen,’ Du. bonk 
‘Knochen, Beinknochen; dickes, unférmliches 
Stiick; ein plumper roher Mensch,’ Pruss. 
bunke ‘ Bursche, Knabe; liederlicher schlech- 
ter Mensch,’ bunken ‘die starken Knochen, 
namentlich magerer lebender Tiere, welche 
stark hervorragen,’ etc., NE. bunch ‘ protuber- 
ance, hunch, nob, lump; cluster, tuft,’ vb. 
‘be protuberant; bring together into a bunch.’ 
These belomg to ON. bakke (*bankan-) ‘ An- 
héhe, Uferbank, Wolkenbank,’ bekkr ‘ Bank,’ 
OS., OHG. bank, NE. bank, bench, etc., Norw. 
bunka (and bunga) ‘kleiner Haufe, Beule:’ 
perhaps OS. bak, OE. bec ‘ back,’ OHG. bahho 
‘Schinken.” The underlying idea in all ov 
these is ‘ bunch, bump, nob, etc.’ A synonymus 
root *bhengh- occurs in ON. bingr ‘heap; 
bolster,” OHG. bungo ‘ Knolle,’ MDu. bonge 
‘ plug, bung ov a barrel,’ NE. bung, Gr. rays 
‘thick, large, fat,’ Skt. bahd-h ‘ strong, much.’ 
_ 8. Norw. dial. buna ‘ Knochenréhre, Waden- 
bein,’ ‘ fibula’ is related neither to bone, Bein 
nor to bunke, as given in Fick III*, 257. The 
primary meaning ov buna is rather ‘ tube, pipe, 
Réhre’ in reference to its small size: ON., 
Nicel. buna ‘ jet, shoot,’ vb. ‘ gush, well,’ with 
which compare Sloven. bujica ‘ Wildbach,’ Serb. 
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bujica ‘Giessbach,’ bijati ‘toben,’ etc. For 
related words see Berneker, Fi. Wb. 98. 

4. NE. bum ‘buttocks’ may represent an 
older *bumb ‘convexity, bulge, bump:’ Icel. 
bumba ‘drum; bulge (ov a cask); belly (ov 
a flask),’ and also Norw. dial. bembel ‘ Nabel, 
Lith. bémba ‘ Nabel,’ bambalas ‘kleine dicke 
Person,’ bumbulis ‘ Wasserblase’ (cf. Fick III*, 
260). 

Compare also NE. bump ‘a swelling pro- 
tuberance; a shock from a collision,’ vb. ‘ form 
bumps; nock, strike, thump, Dan. bump ‘a 
thump,’ ODan. bump ‘a thick-set fellow,’ 
bumpet ‘thick, fat? MHG. pumpen ‘durch 
Klopfen, Stossen ete. einen dumpfen Schall 
verursachen.’ 

5. Goth. us-baugjan ‘ausfegen’ is repre- 
sented in NHG.: Steir. bocht ‘ Unrat, Kehricht, 
Mist.’ 

6. Norw. buna ‘ make a din; drive,’ ‘ poltern; 
antreiben,’ bynja ‘make a din, work noisily, 
esp. to hammer on something’ may be com- 
pared with Russ. dial. binit’ ‘ hallen, dréhnen, 
einen dumpfen Ton von sich geben; briillen,’ 
Serb. bdniti ‘erregen, aufwiegeln,’ erlier 
‘larmen,’ ‘ murmeln,’ b. se ‘ sich empéren,’ bina 
‘Larm, Tumult ; Meeresbrausen; Aufruhr,’ etc. 
Ov these Berneker, Ht. Wb. 101, says: “Un- 
mittelbar vergleichbares fehlt.” But we may 
compare also OBulg. buji ‘wild, grausam, 
téricht,’ Serb. bijan ‘ heftig, stiirmisch,’ bijati 
*toben,’ bujica ‘ Wildbach,’ ete. Cf. No. 3. 

%. OE. dryge ‘dry, ‘dry land,’ drigian ‘be- 
come dry, dry up,’ driigop ‘dryness, drout,’ 
ON. draugr ‘a dry log,’ MDu. drége, drooch, 
druge ‘dry; thirsty; limp, weak,’ OS. drukno, 
drokno, OHG. truckan, trockan ‘ trocken’ rep- 
resent Germ. driig-, draug-, drukk-, with which 
compare drik- in NE. dial. drowk ‘ ov plants: 
droop from want ov water,’ adj. ‘ drooping.’ 
‘ Drooping’ was the primary meaning ov dry, 
whence the various significations ov MDu. drége 
‘trocken, diirr; schlaff, kraftlos.’ 

These may come from pre-Germ. *dhriigh(n)-, 
*dhrough- ‘fall, droop, sink:’ Lett. drugt 
‘zusammensinken; mindern,’ Bulg. driigliv 
‘hager’ (but not Lith. drugys ‘ Fieber,’ Russ. 
drizat’ ‘zittern, beben,? Berneker, Ht. Wb. 
231), root *dhreu- in Lith. su-druniti ‘ faulen, 
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morsch, miirbe werden,’ drovis ‘ bléde;’ Lett. 
drupt ‘zerfallen, bréckeln, draupit ‘zer- 
bréckeln,’ OS. dribon ‘ niedergeschlagen sein,’ 
LG. (Flensburg) drif ‘schlaff;? OE. dréopan 
‘drop, drip,’ ON. dritipa ‘drip; droop,’ dripa 
‘droop, be dejected,’ NE. droop ‘sink or hang 
down ; languish from grief or other cause; de- 
cline, be dispirited; be limp or wilted, ov 
plants ;’ OE. dréosan ‘fall; perish, dréorgian 
‘fall, crumble away,’ drisian ‘ become languid, 
sluggish,’ OHG. trirén ‘trauern’ (cf. MIN. 
XX, 42). 

8. Norw. dial. dragen ‘damp,’ Swed. dial. 
drungen ‘damp, wet,’ NIcel. drungi ‘ gloomi- 
ness, drowsiness’: Lith. drégnas ‘ feucht,’ 
drékinu ‘mache feucht, drignis ‘bléde, vom 
Auge,’ drangis, drufignas ‘lauwarm.’ For 
meaning, compare OHG. welk ‘ feucht, milde, 
lau, welk.’ 

9. OE. gefreppegian ‘ accuse ; reverence’ has 
meanings which seem to be irreconcilable. But 
they may be combined under the common mean- 
ing ‘bring forward,’ whence ‘summon before 
court, accuse’ and ‘cause to appear, make 
prominent, prefer.’ The Germ. base frapp- 
may be from pre-Germ. *propn- ‘ bring forth,’ 
with which compare Gr. mpérw (be prominent) 
‘appear, be plainly perceivd, be fitting, proper,’ 
mperrés ‘distinguisht, eminent, honorable.’ 
Perhaps here also Lat. prope (forward, before) 
‘near, near at hand; nigh, toward, about, ov 
time,’ proprius (being before, near to) ‘be- 
longing to, own, proper; (advancing, continu- 
ing) perpetual, constant, permanent.’ For 
meaning compare MHG. viirdern ‘ vorwarts 
bringen, beférdern,’ vordern ‘ fordern, vor Ge- 
richt fordern.’ 

10. Goth. frops ‘klug, verstindig,’ ON. 
frébr ‘kundig, gelehrt,” OE. frdd ‘ wise; old,’ 
OS. fréd ‘erfahren, weise, alt, OHG. fruot 
‘ verstindig, klug, weise, alt,’ frad ‘strenuus, 
efficax,’ Goth. frapjan ‘verstehen, denken,’ 
NHG. Lothr. frédan, pp. gafruodan ‘ beriihren, 
betasten, befiihlen; fiihlen, empfinden,’ OE. 
gefrédan ‘be sensible ov, feel, perceiv,’ etc. hav 
been compared with Lith. prétas ‘ Verstand,’ 
prantu, prasti ‘gewohnt werden,’ su-prantd 
‘verstehe,’ Lett. prast ‘verstehen, begreifen, 
merken,’ prats ‘ Verstand, Sinn, Wille,’ etc. 
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The primary meaning ov the above must hav 
been ‘ press, press forward,’ whence ‘ tuch, feel, 
grasp, understand’ in Lothr. frédan ‘ beriihren, 
betasten ; empfinden,’ Goth. frapjan ‘ verstehen,’ 
etc.; ‘pressing forward, advanst, experienst, 


expert, accustomd’ in OHG. frad ‘ strenuus, 


efficax,’ fradalih ‘procax, fruot ‘erfahren, 
weise, alt,’ Lith. pratimas ‘das Verstehen, das 
Gewohntwerden.’ 

Compare *peret- ‘press (forward)’ in Lat. 
pressit, pressum ‘press, crowd; grasp,’ pressto 
‘ pressure,’ pressdre ‘ press,’ prélum (*pretslom) 
press-beam, wine-press, oil-press,’ Skt. prt- 
‘Kampf, Streit,’ etc. (cf. Pedersen, IF. v, 81), 
MHG. vrat ‘ zerbréckelnd; wund gerieben ; ab- 
gerieben, durchtrieben, vrete, vrate ‘wunde 
Stelle, Entziindung,’ vreten ‘ wund reiben, ent- 
ziinden; qualen, plagen.’ 

11. Du. golzen ‘gulp, swallow,’ gulztg 
‘greedy, gulping,’ MLG. gulstch ‘ gefrissig, 
gierig’ ar probably derivativs ov MDu. gole ‘an 
open mouth or throat, MHG. giel ‘ Maul, 
Rachen, Schlund.’ 

12. OE. gelostr, geolstor ‘ poisonus secretion, 
pus, matter,’ geolstrig ‘secreting poison’ come 
from a Germ. *gelustra-, with which compare 
MDu. gelster-, galster-achtich ‘ vettig, stinkend, 
een onaangenamen reuk verspreidend,’ ‘ smeary, 
rancid, stinking,’ Du. galsterig ‘ rancid,’ EF ries. 
galster ‘ eine griinlich oder mit griinem Schim- 
mel behaftete, verdorbene und schlecht schmek- 
kende Stelle in dem Kase, oder eine griinlich- 
gelbe, verdorbene und ranzig bitter und scharf 
schmeckende Stelle im Speck etc.,’ galst(e) rig 
‘verdorben, schimmlig, ekelhaft, bitter und 
ranzig schmeckend ; bitter, bése, unfreundlich, 
miirrisch; eklig, schmutzig, obszin,’ galstern 
‘faulig, ranzig und bitter werden, verderben,’ 
Pruss. galster, gilster ‘ranzig gewordener 
Speck,’ galstrig, galstrig ‘ranzig, faul, un- 
schmackhaft, von Speck, Butter, Fett ; geil, von 
Pflanzen, die schnell aufgeschossen.’ 

Franck, Ht. Wb.? 174, doutfully compares 
Du. galsterig with OE. geolstrig, with refer- 
ence to gal ‘ gall (on horses).? Weigand,Wb.®, 
compares LRh. (ndrhein.) gol ‘ verdorben, ran- 
zig, sauer geworden.’ Koolman, Wb. der 
Ofries. Spr. I, 584, refers the words to galle, 
which he combines under the various senses. 
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Whether this is the correct explanation or not, 
galsirig was connected in feeling with galle, 
gall, Lat. fel ‘ gall, bile; poisonus liquid, poison.’ 

13. ON. heile ‘brain’ probably ment origin- 
ally ‘point, peak’ in reference to the top of the 
hed, as in Lat. cerebrum ‘brain:’ Skt. girah 
‘Kopf, Spitze,’ Gr. xépas ‘horn.’ So we may 
compare heile with Lat. cilo ‘jemand mit 
schmalem Kopfe und vortretender Stirne,’ and 
also Skt. gilda (peak) ‘Stein, Fels, gdila-h 
‘steinern,’ subst. ‘Fels, Felsgebirge’ ( :heile 
from *k’Gilon-), gira-h ‘scharf:’ cigati, cigité 
‘scharft, wetzt:’ Av. saénig ‘Spitze, Wipfel;’ 
Skt. ¢ikha ‘Spitze, Haarbiischel,’ cikhard-h 


‘spitzig, zackig, subst. ‘ Spitze, Gipfel, Zinne,” 


gékhara-h ‘ Gipfel, Scheitel; Scheitelkranz.’ 

14. OE. hamm ‘inner part ov nee, ham,’ 
ON. hom, gen. hamar ‘ Schenkel (an Tieren),’ 
NIcel. hém ‘haunch, buttock, OHG. hama, 
hamma, MHG. hamme ‘ Hinterschenkel, Knie- 
kehle,” MLG. hame, hamme ‘ Hinterschenkel, 
Schinken,’ MDu. hame ‘ Hinterschenkel ’ repre- 
sent Germ. ham- as wel as hamm-, and there is 
no good reason for supposing that the form 
with -mm- lost the gemination. For Gr. evjun 
‘the part ov the leg between the nee and ankle 
(as opposed to the thigh) ; the spoke ov a wheel ; 
the leg ov a stool’ is too doutful a connection, 
as it probably comes from an entirely different 
primary meaning. 

The Germ. words ar applied to the curvd or 
bent parts ov the animal’s leg. So we may 
compare OHG. hamo, MHG hame ‘ Angel- 
haken, Angel,’ MDu. hame ‘ fish-hook,’ hamen 
(hook) ‘ grasp, catch, ete. This is an old ex- 
planation (cf. Lexer, Mhd. Wb. I, 1162 with 
lit.) that deservs to be revived. The h- in 
hamo probably comes from IE. kh-: Gr. yapds- 
(cf. Hesperia, Erginzungsrethe I, 
54f.). 

15. LG. hunke ‘abgenagter Knochen,’ 
MLG. hunke-bén ‘ die Kernkammer des Obstes; 
ein Schinken, von welchem das Fleisch fast 
ganz heruntergeschnitten ist,’ Pruss. hunke- 
bunk ‘zur Bezeichnung eines sehr magern 
Menschen, eines schlechten Pferdes,’ Flem. 
hunke ‘hump,’ NE. hunk ‘a large lump, piece, 
or slice,’ hunch ‘hump, protuberance (on the 
back, on a camel) ; a thick piece, hunk, lump,’ 
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vb. ‘round or thrust out or up in a protuber- 
ance; crook, as the back,’ hunchback ‘hump- 
back.’ 

Perhaps related to the following, with the 
primary meaning ‘ bend, hump.’ 

16. MDu. hone ‘hoek, schuilplaats, honk,’ 
‘corner, nook, goal (in game),’ EFries. hunk 
‘Ecke, Winkel, heimliche, verborgene Ecke, 
Freistatte; Stelle, Platz, Haus:’ Du. hoek 
‘Ecke, Winkel, Spitze, Haken, Angel,’ MLG. 
hék ‘ Winkel, Ecke,’ hake ‘ Haken, OE. héc, 
haca ‘hook,’ ete.: OHG. hinkan ‘ hinken,’ Skt. 
khdanjati ‘hinkt.’ 

1%. OE. geléma ‘tool, utensil,’ whence NE. 
loom ‘a machine for weaving; shaft ov an oar,’ 
probably ment ‘paddle, rod, shaft, etc.,’ in 
loom in reference to the weaver’s rod. Com- 
pare Norw. lém ‘flat ov the hand,’ and also 
lam ‘ Tiireisen, Haspe mit einer Platte,’ ON. 
lamar fem. pl. ‘Tiirangel.’ These last hav been 
compared with Lat. lammina ‘a plate, leaf, 
layer’ (cf. Walde, Hi. Wb.? 410). 

18. MHG. luoder ‘ Lockspeise, Verlockung ; 
Schlemmerei, lockeres Leben,’ NHG. luder 
‘Lockspeise, Lockaas; Fleischfiille an Sauge- 
tieren; (durch den Geruch Tiere anziehendes) 
verwesendes Tierfleisch ; lockres, wiistes Leben, 
Schlemmerei; zum besten haltendes Gespitte ; 
durchtriebne, verlockende Weibsperson’ (Wei- 
gand®, II, 90), MDu. loeder ‘ Lockaas,’ etc. ar 
commonly compared with laden. 

This is altogether improbable. The word 
means ‘ fat, flabby flesh; carrion; bits ov flesh 
or carrion used as a lure for animals: lure, al- 
lurement ; place to which an animal or a person 
is lured; a loose (flabby) life, etc.’ The pri- 
mary meaning was probably ‘ flap, flabbiness ; 
flap, tatters; offal, carrion.’ 

Compare Russ. Jéta ‘ Flick, Lappen,’ létani 
‘abgetragenes Kleid, Fetzen, Lumpen’ and 
other Slavonic words given by Berneker, Et. 
Wb. 693. Lith. lgtras ‘ein liederlicher Mensch, 
Trunkenbold, Umtreiber’ is probably a loan- 
word. 

19. OE. r@ge- ‘spine’ in r@ge-réose ‘muscles 
along the spine:’ MHG. rehe ‘ steif, starr, rahe 
‘Stange, Schiffsraa,’ ON. ré ‘Stange in einem 
Stangengeriist (zum Trocknen), Schiffsraa,’ 
Norw. dial. raaga (*régén) ‘diinne Stange,’ 
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Lith, réklés pl. ‘ein Stangengeriist zum Trock- 
nen, MHG. regen ‘sich erheben, emporragen ; 
steif gestreckt sein, starren’ (cf. Fick III‘, 
334f.), root *reg- ‘stretch out,’ whence also 
‘arrange, put in order, etc.’: Skt. racéyati 


‘ordnet, verfertigt, bildet, bereitet, macht zu- 


recht,’ Goth. rahnjan ‘rechnen,’ etc. (cf. IE. 
a*, 44). 

20. Goth. razn, ON. rann, OE. ern ‘hous’ 
ar supposed to be from the same root as Goth. 
rasta ‘ mile,’ OE. rest ‘ rest; resting-place.’ In 
form and in meaning this connection is quite 
possible. But it is not certain. For the stem 
razna- ov the above may be compared with 
rasna- in OE. resn ‘ plank; ceiling.’ 

21. Goth. sipdneis ‘paOnrns, discipulus, 
lerner’ implies a noun *sipdns ‘the act ov lern- 
ing, das Lernen’ from *sipén ‘lern.’ A causa- 
tiv in meaning occurs in OE. septe ‘ taught,’ 
pret. ov *seppan (Goth. *sapjan), like sette to 
settan, legde to lecgean. Or septe may hav é 
(Goth. *sdpida or *sépida) and, in any case, 
be related to Lat. per-sibus ‘ very knowing, very 
acute’ (cf. Holthausen IF. xxv, 147). 

22. Germ. widu- ‘tree, wood, forest’ in OE. 
widu, wudu ‘ wood,’ ON. vitr, OHG. witu, ete. 
is identical with Ir. fid ‘Baum, Holz, Wald,’ 
Welsh guid, gwydd ‘arbusta, arbores, caules.’ 
These ar compared with Skt. vidhi-h ‘ verein- 
samt,’ Lith. vidis ‘ Mitte, Inneres, Inwendiges,’ 
and referd to the root uidh- in Lat. di-vido, ete. 

This connection is no dout correct. But the 
meanings hardly developt as usually explaind. 
For inasmuch as *uidhu- is a derivativ ov *ut 
‘apart,’ it ment ‘separated, alone’ in Skt. 
vidhi-h ; ‘ separating, intervening (space), mid- 
dle’ in Lith. vidis; and ‘separating, branch- 
ing’ in Welsh gwid, Ir. fid, OE. widu, wudu, 
etc. For the last meaning compare Skt. vayd, 
ChSI. veja ‘ Zweig, Ast, Skt. vi ‘ auseinander;’ 
OHG. zwig ‘zweig:’ Skt. dvayd-h ‘zweifach.’ 

23. Goth. wairila (or -16) ‘ yeidos, Lippe,’ 
OE. weler (*werel) ‘lip,’ OFries. were, ON. 
vorr (*warzu-) ‘Lippe’ ar compared with 
OPruss. warsus ‘ Lippe.’ These ar from bases 
*uer-, *uers- also in OE. wearr (*warz-) ‘ cal- 
losity, wart,’ Lat. verriica ‘ wart; a steep, ruf 
place,’ Skt. vérsman- ‘ Héhe, Oberstes, Spitze,’ 
Lith. virszis ‘das Obere, die héchste Spitze,’ 
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OE. wearte ‘ wart,’ MLG. warte ‘ Warze; Brust- 
warze,’ Gr. aefpw ‘raise’ (cf. Walde, Et. Wb.* 
823, with lit.), and also Lat. varus ‘blotch, 
pimple,’ varulus ‘ swelling in the eye, sty.’ 

24. NE. wear represents two distinct words: 
OE. werian ‘wear (clothes); clothe,’ Goth. 
wasjan ‘clothe,’ ete.; and OE. -weosan, pp. 
forweren, -weoren, -woren ‘ decayd, worn out,’ 
whence NE. worn ‘ wearied, exhausted, show- 
ing signs of care, illness, fatigue, etc.’ In this 
sense it became confused with wear (clothes), 
hence the pp. worn, of clothes. 

With OE. forweren compare OHG. arweran, 
trweran ‘affectus, decoctus, confectus, decrepi- 
tus,’ MHG. verwesen ‘ zunichte werden, verge- 
hen, hinunterkommen; zunichte machen, ver- 
derben, aufbrauchen,’ OE. wisnian ‘dry up, 
wither,’ weornian ‘ fade,’ and the following. 

25. ON., NiIcel. vesall ‘wretched, poor, 
miserable’ (ON. vesail is a contamination with 
t-sell ‘ ungliicklich’), Norw. dial. visall, vesall 
‘small, thin, delicate, weak,’ MHG. wesel 
‘schwach, matt, abgestorben, ON. vesligr 


© wretched,’ veslask ‘ pine or waste away,’ Norw. 


vesla tr. ‘diminish, waste,’ veslast intr. ‘ di- 
minish,’ Swed. dial. ves, vesen ‘ weak,’ vesa 
‘ grow weary ; delay, tarry,’ Norw. veisen ‘limp, 
wilted; weak,’ visa ‘a weak, languid person: 
ON. visna, OE. wisnian, OHG. wesanén ‘ wel- 
ken, verdorren,’ etc. 
Franois A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 


NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF POE’S 
POETRY: COLERIDGE, KEATS, 
SHELLEY 


I. Kubla Khan 

Professor Killis Campbell? finds a Cole- 
ridgean influence in The City in the Sea of 
Poe. Another more distinct trace appears in 
Fairy-Land, which probably satirizes Kubla 
Khan. A recent editor of Poe observed, “ This 
poem comes very near to being meaningless.” 
Except as satire, portions are wholly mean- 
ingless. 


1The Nation, LXXXVIII, 248. 
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In Coleridge’s poem are a mysterious shad- 
owy flood, a vale [or chasm], a hill side, and 
the association of enchantment with the wan- 
ing moon. The flood is familiar. The other 
elements appear in these lines: 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 


A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted. 


Fairy-Land of Poe opens with 
Dim vales—and shadowy floods. 


Farther on appears the moon, reduplicated : 


Huge moons there wax and wane 


Then a moon sets behind a mountain peak, 
and the world is immediately plunged into a 
deeper sleep: 

About twelve by the moon-dial 

One more filmy than the rest 

(A kind which, upon trial, 

They have found to be the best) 

Comes down. 


The description of the setting moon which 
follows, and the sleep charm, are serious, and 
appear to be carefully written, as are the open- 
ing lines of the poem. The satirical lines in 
this portion appear sporadically. The remain- 
der of the poem, which we may call the second 
part, is mostly extravaganza, in which appears 
an albatross [Coleridge’s?], in this case a 
yellow one: 

In the morning they arise, 

And their moony covering — 

Is soaring in the skies 

With the tempests as they toss, 

Like—almost anything— 

Or a yellow albatross. 

They use that moon no more 

For the same end as before— 

Videlicet a tent— 

Which I think extravagant. 


In an 1831 edition this poem is serious. It 
opens with a love scene, introduces the setting 
of the moon, and closes without the extrava- 
ganza, which we have called the second part, 
about rising next morning. The love scene is 
inferior poetry. Is it possible that Poe, dis- 
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pleased with it, and perhaps impatient of revi- 
sion, simply lopped it off, and turned the poem 
into burlesque, by inserting burlesque lines 
into the part he retained and adding an almost 
purely burlesque termination of eighteen lines, 
our second part? Or was it simply the Imp of 
the Perverse at work? 

Al Aaraaf earlier exhibited familiarity with 
Kubla Khan. Cf. Coleridge’s “ Dome in air” 
and Poe’s 


A dome, by linked light from Heaven let down 
(1. 178) 


II. Keats’ Endymion 

Endymion is concerned with a moon myth, 
and uses classical and Indian scenes, profuse 
description of flowery meads, interspersed 
lyrics of shorter line, and the phrases and 
compound words commonly associated with 
Keats by critics (far-spooming, honied dew, 
and the like). 

Al Aaraaf, though specifically about a star, 
is permeated with moon-mania,” and introduces 
a lady, who kneels in a bed of lilies like those 
of “ Capo Deucato,” which hung upon the foot- 
steps (Cf. Endymion) 

Of her who loved a mortal—and so died. 


The flower (note the diction) Sephalica, “ bud- 
ding with young bees,” raised its purple stem. 
There is also a “gemmy flower of Trebizond 
misnamed,” whose “honied dew” (this might 
have come from Coleridge, from whom Keats 
had it) was “deliriously sweet.” There was 
also a Clytia, a flower adown whose petals flow 
“pettish tears.” There is also a “ Valisnerian 
lotus.” Elsewhere in the poem occur single- 
mooned eve, Therasean reign, unburthen’d air, 
nursled, besilvering, moss-y-mantled. 

Finally there is an Indian cupid, the intro- 
duction of whom leads into a lyric in shorter 
lines, which suggests the lyrics interspersed in 
the Indian Book IV of Endymion. 


III. SHELLEY Por 


Poe’s Conqueror Worm, with its drama of 
death, and the dissolution of the gorgeous scene 


* Cf. I. 144, 153, 164, 168, 308-309. 


| 
| 
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as the worm appears, may have been suggested 
by the Richmond theater fire, as sometimes 
supposed. But compare Shelley’s Lines Writ- 
ten among the Euganean Hills. The fisher- 
man of the future, passing the fallen Venice, 
will fear lest the dead should 


Lead a rapid masque of death 
O’er the waters of his path. 


Those who see the towers, 


As I now behold them here, 
Would imagine not they were 
Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms 
To the corpse of greatness cling. 
(ll. 140-148) 


There is also a point of close similarity between 
this poem and the Annabel Lee and the Tamer- 
lane of Poe. The central idea of Annabel Lee 
is the angels’ envy of too great happiness. 
Compare this and the lines in Tamerlane 
(strophe 9), 


Love—as in infancy was mine— 
’*Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy. 


with Shelley’s 


We may live so happy there, 
That the spirits of the air, 
Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing paradise 


The polluting multitude. (ll, 442-446) 


Again, compare Poe’s Raven as a whole, but 
especially the line 


For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore 


with this from Shelley’s Cloud: 


That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn: 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer. 
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Compare also, on the score of meter, the 
following from Prometheus Unbound (Act II, 
End of Sc. iv) with a strophe of Ulalume, no- 
ting the haunting rime between lines four and 
five, so similar to the echo effect of Poe’s verse: 


My coursers are fed with the lightning, 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 
And when the red morning is brightening 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 

They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 
Then ascend with me daughter of Ocean. 


I desire: and their speed makes night kindle; 

I fear: they outstrip the Typhoon; 
Ere the cloud piled on Atlas can dwindle 

We encircle the earth and the moon: 

We shall rest from long labors at noon: 
Then ascend with me daughter of Ocean. 


Ulalume: 


And I said—She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies 

And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies— 

To the Lethean peace of the skies— 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes— 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes. 


May it not be further significant that in the 
next act of the play we find nepenthe, the 
unusual word so effectively used in the Raven? 

At the time of the poems cited, Poe’s bor- 
rowings from Shelley were tempered by ma- 
ture judgment. Earlier, in the youthful Al 
Aaraaf, there is—together with the manner- 
isms of Keats—a suggestion of a more extrava- 
gant imitation of Shelley, especially of Pro- 
metheus Unbound. In Al Aaraaf, as in the 
play, are supernatural imagery, the clear inane 
of interstellar space, and the wild careers of 
mythical beings who tread no ordinary earth. 
There are also the same strained figures, such 
as (1. 129), 


Ideal things 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings 
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and the figure of the “Idea of Beauty” (ll. 
32-34), 


Falling in wreaths thro’ many a startled star, 
Like woman’s hair ’mid pearls, until, afar, 
It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt. 


_ There is also another interesting reason for 
associating Al Aaraaf with Shelley. In later 
critical writing,* Poe gave emphatic warning 
against the nebulous sort of vagueness which 
reading Shelley breeds in young persons, espe- 
cially, he specified, the reading of Prometheus 
Unbound. ‘Was he thinking of his own youth- 
ful experience? And was the wild incoherence 
of Al Aaraaf, which so puzzles critics, but a 
species of Shelley hypnotism that affected the 
susceptible youth? Certainly on this ground 
Al Aaraaf is explicable. And it has never been 
satisfactorily explained on any other ground. 

It would seem, therefore, that Poe has closer 
relations to the earlier poetic romanticists of 
England than is commonly supposed. It would, 
though, be hazardous to class him with them. 
There still remains too large an unexplained 
residuum in Poe’s poetry. 


James Rovutu. 
Tulane University. 


ANOTHER STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
STAGE 


The recent appearance of the last volume of 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare (Char- 
lotte Porter, principal editor) calls attention 
to one feature of this edition which is of pecu- 
liar interest and which, because it is scattered 
through the notes of the various volumes, may 
easily escape notice. This feature is the de- 
tailed study of the plays as to their staging in 
the Elizabethan theater. 


*1844. See Harrison, XI, 255; XII, 32; and XVI, 
148. The reference to Prometheus appeared in 1845. 
Four years later a portion of this article was revised 
and reprinted, and for Prometheus was substituted 
Alastor. 
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Miss Porter assumes that the Globe theater 
had a stage essentially like that shown on the 
Messalina title page (A. and C. 173) with the 
added assumption of an alcove stage behind 
the rear stage (Much Ado, 129; A. Y. L. 
171; R. and J. 147%) though this is, I take it, 
only another way of referring to the tiring 
room. She especially emphasizes the side 
stages—the spaces leading to the doors on 
either side the projecting rear stage. Of these 
Miss Porter makes much use: to stage asides 
which then really cease to be such (A. C. 176; 
Cym. 160; 194; 198; O. 238); to “simulate 
places a little distance apart ” (M. for M. 131; 
A. C. 174); for concealment and observation 
(A. C. 174; O. 238; III H. VI. 138; H. VIII. 
174); and for the “trees” of which more 
presently. This recognition of the side stages 
also leads to a greater emphasis than has 
usually been placed on the outer doors to the 
front stage. In the notes of a large number 
of plays the significance of these is carefully 
pointed out (e.g., O. or W. T.): how it is es- 
tablished in the auditor’s mind and how it is 
changed as the play progresses. The use of 
sign boards is so far as I have observed neither 
suggested nor discussed. This emphasis on 
the location of scenes has in turn led the editor 


to make much of what she calls “travel,” 


“journeying” or “sceneshifting” scenes, in 
which Shakespeare carefully led his audience 
to change the scene, and hence the significance 
of various parts of the stage and of the doors. 
(T. of 8. III, 2; A. C. II, 3, 4; III, 1, 2; 
Troilus IV, 4; Cym. IV, 3; V, 5; O, I, 1; 
etc.) So important does the editor consider 
this that she even makes it a basis for act divi- 
sion (Timon, 125; Troilus 197; M. for M. 
155). In this recognition of a real problem 
and this attempt to solve it the First Folio 
edition has made perhaps its greatest contri- 
bution to the study of Elizabethan staging. 
Other interesting points are suggested. Miss 
Porter is not adverse to conjecturing many 
properties not previously accepted by students. 
(The incline; A. and C. 176, 178; the mole- 
hill, 777 H. VI, 144; IJ H. V1, 196; curtains 
for mists, Tempest 171; a fountain, M. for M. 
134; a wicket gate, W. T. 135; bow of a vessel, 
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O. 236.) An interesting but I fear unwar- 
ranted use of the balcony occurs in R. and J. 
228, where Romeo enters the rear stage vault, 
it is suggested, through a trap door in the 
upper stage; and another in H. V. 222, where 
the French army is supposed to gather there as 
“on yonder hill.” This willingness to accept 
new and somewhat extraordinary things is es- 
pecially noticeable as regards the garden, or- 
chard, wood, forest setting—a combination of 
trees, hedges, etc., which is referred to in so 
many plays under one name or another that 
Miss Porter assumes it to have remained as a 
permanent setting near one of the stage doors. 
That it is conceived of as made up of small 
trees appears from Much Ado 144, and R. and 
J, 230. Almost any one of these cases by itself 
is so weak as nearly to appear ludicrous, but 
when one takes account of all of them and of 
the evidence of other Elizabethan plays the 
evidence seems unshakeable. Perhaps this set- 
ting was not always left on the stage, but if it 
were really used under all these various aliases 
it was certainly of very common occurrence and 
becomes of the greatest importance. 

For as soon as the existence of a “ tree-set- 
ting” is admitted few Elizabethan plays can 
be staged with any sort of regard for modern 
picture-stage methods; one is inevitably forced 
into the opinion that the Elizabethan stage 
was fundamentally “incongruous,” medieval, 
plastic. Miss Porter does not dodge this con- 
clusion; most of the plays, since each intro- 
duces indoor scenes, become in consequence 
“incongruous.” Indeed Miss Porter goes so 
far as to suppose trees on the stage of Pericles 
when the front stage represents the deck of a 
ship and the stage its cabin (165). 

In view of this the scrupulous employment 
of the rear stage even when two or three stools 
are used (A. C. 177; Cor. 147) is rather amaz- 
ing. Probably the reason lies in the assump- 
tion that all interiors were staged in the “ little 
curtained-off compartment”; all large exte- 
riors in front (JT. N. 154). Properties are 
sometimes allowed on the front stage (O. 236; 
M. for M. 184) but it is considered necessary 
to explain that each is in the last act. 
“Thrones ” are placed in the rear stage (III 
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H. VI, 141; H. VIII. 153) as are banquet 
scenes (H. VIII. 158). 

One use of the rear stage to which the 
editor calls attention is interesting and con- 


_Vineing, and though not new is worked out 


more fully than by previous writers. It is 
the employment of the rear stage, especially 
the great central entrance in its back wall, as 
the gate to a city (11. H. VI. 169), the front 
of a house (Trotlus 194) and the Monument 
(A. and C. 177). In these cases the rear stage, 
it is assumed, “ was denuded of curtains so as 
to, show bare walls and the double portal barred 
at the back of the stage” (A. and C. 177). 
From the note, Cor. 148, one concludes that 
the reference is not to the removal of the stage 
curtains but rather of the inner hangings, for 
a certain short conversation (I, 4) is consid- 
ered long enough to allow the stripping of the 
rear stage, presumably concealed, and J. H. 
VI, 142 seems to imply that the balcony was 
arranged “ at the top like a battlemented ‘ tur- 
ret top.’” Are we to understand some sort of 
scenery ? 

The principal objections which appear 
against the views presented in this edition are 
these: the projecting rear stage enclosed on 
three sides hardly seems practicable for a thea- 
ter such as the Globe; the insistence on the use 
of the rear stage for all interiors is illogical 
and unfounded in view of the innumerable 
“clashes ” which then occur, especially in non- 
Shakespearean plays, and the acceptance by 
Miss Porter of the medieval staging in other 
particulars. But neither objection diminishes 
the interest of her conclusions nor the general 
value of her suggestions. The First Folio study 
of the staging of Shakespeare amounts, both in 
the space devoted to it and in its real value, to 
a very considerable contribution to the subject. 


G. F. Reyno3ps. 


University of Montana. 
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THE IDENTITY OF SOMAIZE * 


II 


1. Concerning the number’ and the style 
of Sorel’s works, little need be said. Larrou- 
met admits that Somaize’s Pompe funébre de 
M. Scarron has some good passages.? Occa- 
sionally, Sorel deviates into ease and grace of 
expression. But as a rule his style is humdrum 
and lacks distinction. This cannot be said of 
many authors of the seventeenth century. 
Furetiére maliciously explains how poor a 
poet Charroselles Sorel) was.* Sorel 
himself, indeed, makes light of the ability to 
write well, and considers it such a minor merit 
that he does not allow it to worry him at all.‘ 

2. The pamphleteering career of Charles 
Sorel is fairly well known. The number of 
his loteries, jeuz, portraits, relations, chro- 
niques, descriptions is large and has been given 
in detail by Mr. Roy. 

3. As a past master in the fabrication of 
literary hoaxes, Sorel has had few equals. His 
construction of his own family-tree, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Roy, is a most ingenious fraud. 
The trouble taken by him to foist Francion on 
Nicolas de Moulinet* was worthy of a better 
cause. Even after nearly everybody was aware 
that he had been responsible for that popular 
novel, and after his friend, Guy Patin, had 
stated explicitly that he was the author of it, 
and after Furetiére had made the fact public, 
Sorel persisted in denying the attribution *— 
and in speaking fondly of the sixty editions 
through which Francion had passed at home 
and abroad. In a spirit of mock resignation, 
while acknowledging the authorship of a long 
list of anonymous works, he warns readers 
against ascribing unworthy books to him,’ and 


*Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXIX, pp. 333-36. 

*Cf. Roy, Charles Sorel, appendix. 

* Larroumet, litt., p. 18. 

*Furetitre, Rom. bourg., pp. 250-251. 

“Cf. Francion, pp. 417-419. 

*Cf. Mr. Roy’s careful analysis in Ch. Sorel, pp. 


431-432. 
"Sorel, Bid. fr., p. 356. Ibid. pp. 368-369. 
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begs them to remember his important efforts 
in such serious subjects as history, philosophy, 
and science. His use of pseudonyms for pur- 
poses of mystification has already been com- 
mented on. His sly addition of hypocritical 
moralizing at the end of each licentious chap- 
ter in Francion may have been made with the 
object of silencing some of his church friends, 
for he was a good church man, and must have 
deplored the presentation of Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe. In a similar manner, he disclaims all 
intentions of satirizing persons,* yet has made 
a laughing-stock of Balzac as Hortensius, of 
Malherbe as “le grand sophi” of poets, of the 
absent-minded stutterer, Racan, of the impu- 
dent Boisrobert. 

As for the devices and resources of literary 
men, he knows them all. Far be it from him, 
to be sure!—but there are authors who write 
letters in excessive praise of their own works, 
and publish them under the name of a friend.*® 
Strangely enough, this is precisely what oc- 
curred at the publication of Somaize’s Diction- 
natre..° Later, Furetiére, who lived next door 
to Sorel and had known him intimately, obliges 
Charroselles (Sorel) to declare: 

Je puis dire ici entre nous que je lay 
pratiqué avec assez de succés, et que sous un 


nom emprunté de commentateur de mon propre 
ouvrage, je me suis donné de l’encens tout mon 
soul.?* 


4. Sorel had many interests and many ideas. 
His Science universelle (1641) shows his wide 
range of thought, if not of originality. His 
novels are clumsy examples of the early appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries and conjectures 
—in telegraphy,’? astronomy, physiology, me- 
chanics—to fiction. But what dominated his 
mind was an overwhelming zeal for language, 
for literature, for words. Lexicographers like 
Littré have done Sorel ample justice from this 
point of view by quoting him constantly on the 
significance of old French words and idioms. 
When he states that in Francion “on pourra 


Ibid., p. 78. 

* Francion, p. 173. 

“Cf. Case of Somaize, p. 34. 

" Furetiére, Rom. bourg., pp. 136-137. 

"Cf. Koerting, Gesch. des fr. Rom., II, p. 114, n. 1. 
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trouver la langue francaise tout entiére, et que 
je n’ai point oublié les mots dont use le vul- 
gaire,” ** he is scarcely exaggerating. And his 
affection for his mother-tongue passes the 
bounds of mere erudite curiosity. As there was 
but one supreme city in the world for him, 
namely, Paris,** so there was but one supreme 
language for him, namely, French—the good, 
old, common, every-day French of his bour- 
geots childhood. 

That is the secret of his life-long animosity 
toward the précieux and the précieuses. That 
is why he ridicules, attacks—and imitates them. 
Often, his imitation seems sincere enough. He 
was not averse to deriving pecuniary advan- 
tages from the fad. But that he never believed 
in it and always scorned it is the final impres- 
sion one obtains from his works. Sentiment- 
ally, he is of the bon vieux temps of Marot: 
and the French language is with him a senti- 
ment. Very early he seems to have become 
cognizant of an insidious, internal warfare 
against his mother-tongue, and very promptly 
he came to its defence. Practically everything 
that he wrote—Francion, le Berger extrava- 
gant, Polyandre, la Connoissance des bons 
livres, la Bibliothéque frangoise, and his shorter 
writings—became weapons against the invaders. 

If, consequently, the proof attempted in this 
paper shall appear satisfactory, it will no longer 
be necessary to entertain doubts as to Somaize’s 
attitude toward préciosité. It can have been 
at bottom none other than a sarcastic and a 
hostile attitude. 

A complete list of Sorel’s précieux works 
need not be given here. It may be found in 
Mr. Roy’s biography of Sorel,?* and in the 
latter’s Bibliothéque frangoise and la Connois- 
sance des bons Livres. The titles of a few of 
them may, however, be of interest: Les Lois 
de la Galanterie, Récit mémorable du siége de 
la ville de Pectus par le Prince Rhuma, Le 
Véritable Récit du siége de Beauté, Descrip- 
tion de VIsle de la Portraiture, La Lotterie 
d'Amour, Relation de ce qui s'est passé dans 


4% Francion, p. 360. 
“ Roy, Charles Sorel, pp. 72-73, 
* Roy, Ch. Sorel, pp. 409-410. 
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quemore. 

5. As the friend, enemy, or acquaintance of 
the principal Academicians, of Furetiére, of 
Boisrobert, of Guy Patin, and other people of 
note, and as the historiographer of the King, 
Sorel had plenty of opportunities for coming 
in contact with the précieux and précieuses. 
That he put such companionship to practical 
use may be inferred from Furetiére’s venomous 
observation.** Nobody was more likely than 
Sorel to have accumulated a mass of notes on 
préciosité and the précieuz, and nobody was 
in a better position for doing so. 

Not the least striking detail in Sorel’s ac- 
quaintanceship with the précieuses is his agree- 
ment with Somaize’s published facts and his 
knowledge of those whom Somaize knew. Time 
and again, Mr. Roy cites Somaize to identify 
Sorel’s friends. Thus, Sorel’s neighbor, Mme 
du Buisson, the rival of Sapho, is Somaize’s 
Damophile.** Sorel’s Angélique is Somaize’s 
Angélique Petit.* Of the belles-filles of Mme 
Cornuel, Sorel speaks of one as a younger sister 
and of the other as a niece. Somaize calls 
them both her filles,® but it was the custom 
to use the same term of relationship for them. 
Aesculan, Néophile, and the fickle lady of their 
thoughts in Sorel’s Polyandre are the surin- 
tendant Emery, his son the president of Toré, 
and his future daughter-in-law, Geneviéve Le 
Cogneux. The latter figures in Somaize’s Dic- 
tionnaire,?° as does also Sorel’s Mile D. L. or 
Mlle de Lauvergne.** Sorel, in speaking of 


* Rom. Bourg., p. 237. “—Charroselles (Sorel) 
homme d’estude, monta en son cabinet, od la premiére 
chose qu’il fit, ce fut son examen de conscience de 
bons mots, ainsi qu’il avoit accoustumé. C’est A dire 
qu’il faisoit un recueil od il mettoit par escrit tous 
les beaux traits et toutes les choses remarquables 
qu’il avoit otiyes pendant le jour dans les compagnies 
od il s’étoit rencontré. Apres cela il en faisoit bien 
son profit, car par fois il se les attribuoit et en com- 
piloit des ouvrages entiers; par fois il les alloit de- 
biter ailleurs comme venant de son era.” 

Cf. Roy, Ch. Sorel, pp. 236-237. 

18 Tbid., same citation. 

Ibid., p. 191. 

* Ibid., pp. 188-189. 

Ibid., pp. 238-239. 
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Mille Le Vieux calls her Uriane: Somaize, in 


his Dictionnaire, calls her Urione.?? 

In addition to the above, it would be pos- 
sible to cite a large number of préciewx expres- 
sions used by both Sorel and Somaize,—and 
in many cases used first by Sorel. Ordinarily 
speaking, this fact might appear unimportant, 
for words once published are the property of 
anybody. It has, nevertheless, some bearing 
in the present instance, since by far the most 
thorough student of Sorel—to whom the con- 
nection between the two men which I am at- 
tempting to establish has evidently not occurred 
—constantly quotes Somaize’s locutions in cor- 
roboration of Sorel’s. Sorel’s font figure dans 
le monde, for example, has a place in Somaize’s 
Dictionnaire; ?* and Sorel’s les peintres par- 
lants, employed as early as 1628 in Sorel’s Le 
Berger extravagant, reappears in 1661 in 
Somaize. 

Finally, there is a striking parallelism in 
Sorel’s and Somaize’s conception of one phase 
of préciosité. Both have seen the analogy be- 
tween précieux expressions and the argot of 
the common people and of thieves and other 
malefactors. The two latter classes employed 
picturesque slang, as they do in Hugo’s Notre- 
Dame de Paris, for the purpose of being able 
to speak in French without running the risk 
of having their conversation understood by 
French bystanders. The common people used 
it, as they do to-day, always have done, and 
always will do, because it is a short-cut and a 
source of humor. As Mr. Roy states, the re- 
semblance “était frappante entre les deux jar- 
gons, tour 4 tour poétiques ou grossiers a 
plaisir.” ** Few persons besides Sorel and 
Somaize have noticed this instructive simi- 
larity. 

6. Sorel’s hostility toward Moliére has been 
mentioned by several writers.2> His Btblio- 
théque frangoise, which is by no means as un- 
important a history of contemporary French 
literature as the lack of reference to it would 


Ibid., p. 238. 

* Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 286. 

* Tbid., pp. 323-324. 

* Cf. Niceron, Mémoires, etc., Paris, MDCCXXXV, 
article on Sorel. 
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seem to indicate, systematically makes short 
shrift of the incomparable playwright. In one 
place, Sorel mentions Moliére last in a brief 
account of authors of the same name: “On 
ne doit prendre aussi, le sieur de Moliére qui 
a fait en Francois un Dictionnaire Historique 
& Poetique, pour celuy qui a fait le Roman de 
Polizéne, ny pour celuy qui a fait la Comédie 
de VEschole des Femmes.”?® As Mr. Roy 
remarks, it is a wonder that he does not warn 
his readers against confusing the comedian 
with Moliére the dancer and with the sieur de 
Moulére, an obscure Gascon writer.?7 In an- 
other place, he makes a bare mention of some 
of Moliére’s plays, omitting the Précieuses 
ridicules.?® 

The causes of Sorel’s enmity are not far to 
seek. Moliére’s bare-faced plagiarism from 
Sorel’s works, as demonstrated at length by 
Mr. Roy and indicated by Koerting,?® were 
well calculated to make the author of Francion, 
Le Berger extravagant, and Les Lois de la 
Galanterie smart: and it is not without sig- 
nificance that the public attacks on Moliére 
by Somaize began immediately after the ap- 
pearance of the Précieuses ~idicules—a play 
which is nothing but a clever mosaic, in so far 
as its subject-matter is concerned, from pre- 
vious writings by Sorel. Undoubtedly, also, a 
strong feeling of envy entered into Sorel’s re- 
flections, and induced him to make that com- 
plaint *° about the relative profits of ordinary 
writers and of dramatists which Furetiére 
possibly had in mind when he charged Sorel 
with ruining his book-sellers. It may be, too, 
that Moliére, outside of his plays, ridiculed 
Sorel’s pretentions to nobility, as he is sup- 
posed to have done in 1662 in l’Ecole des 
Femmes when satirizing M. de I’Isle.** 

%. Sorel was the life-long enemy of Bois- 
robert, if we may judge from his published 
remarks. According to all the students of 
Francion, the character of Mélibée in that 


* Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 245. 

* Roy, Ch. Sorel, pp. 373-374. 

* Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 188. 

* Koerting, Gesch. des fr. Rom., II, pp. 98-99. 
"Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 189. 

= Cf. Furetiére, Rom. Bourg., p. 219, n. 1. 
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novel stands for Boisrobert: and Mélibée is an 
impudent rascal, a pimp, and a swindler.** 
Boisrobert, in his capacity as the official de- 
fender of Balzac,** must have had heated dis- 
putes with Balzac’s most caustic opponent. 
Somaize, it will be remembered, speaks in no 
complimentary terms of the abbé. Whatever 
other reasons Sorel may have had for disliking 
Boisrobert, he had at least one justifiable rea- 
son, namely, plagiarism of his ideas and liter- 
ary inventions.* 

8. Toward Balzac, Sorel felt the same in- 
stinctive antagonism that he felt toward the 
précieuses. His Hortensius is an unflagging 
caricature of the grand master of eloquence, 
and Furetiére informs us that Sorel took the 
very words out of the mouth of Balzac and put 
them into the mouth of the pedant Hortensius, 
turning them into ridicule.* 

9. Francion, first published in 1622, is al- 
ready full of squibs against the précieux method 
of speech. The list drawn up by Francion is 
of the purest préciosité: “ trés-indubitable- 
ment, ils allarent, ils parlarent, vous avez bien 
de la propreté, vous étes fort admirable, vous 
vous piquez de jouer du luth et de faire l’amour, 
vous avez tout plein d’habitudes chez les mi- 
nistres des affaires de l’Etat, vous étes dans le 
grand commerce du monde, vous étes un homme 
d@intrigues . .” 36° The discourse of Hor- 
tensius to his mistress*7 is not outdone by 
Mascarille. Mr. Roy is entirely correct in the 
declaration given below.** 

10. Probably no writer of the seventeenth 
century was guilty of greater or more persis- 
tent coarseness of language than Sorel in his 
Francion, and probably no French author ever 


®™ Francion, pp. 200-201. 

* Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 87. 

Tbid., p. 101. 

Furetiére, Nouvelle Allég., p. 174. 

* Francion, p. 212. 

* Ibid., p. 136. Cf. also p. 209. 

* Roy, Oh. Sorel, p. 309. “Si on a la curiosité de 
vérifier ses assertions, non-seulement on verra les 
prosateurs du commencement du XVIIe. siécle dé- 
passer en hardiesse les pottes qui les suivent, mais 
on trouvera chez eux, et a la lettre, soit les passages 
critiqués par Moliére & diverses dates, soit les ex- 
pressions mémes de la piéce des Précieuses.” 
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surpassed his absolute vulgarity in works still 
read, excepting Diderot. Quotation is unneces- 
sary. It is not surprising that Sorel to his 
dying day denied the authorship of the book. 
The point is of some import here, because 


‘Sorel and Somaize give identical excuses for 


their smut.** 

11. The discussion of simplified spelling in 
Francion is interesting, not only because it 
coincides with Somaize’s ideas, but also be- 
cause of its applicability at the present day.* 

12. Sorel’s true vocation was compiling and 
classifying. Francion, le Berger extravagant, 
la Bibliothéque frangoise, la Science universelle 
are nothing but catalogs of customs, manners, 
books, and facts thrown into narrative form. 
His jeux, lois, descriptions are nothing else. 

13. The part played by Ballesdens in aiding 
in the publication of Somaize’s Dictionnaire is 
so vital that any evidence showing friendship 
between Sorel and the bibliophile-Academician 
cannot but strengthen the argument concern- 
ing the identity of Somaize. The recommenda- 
tion given by Ballesdens to Somaize ** would 
not have been accorded a mere acquaintance, 
since it meant the possibility of stirring up a 
hornets’ nest and of subsequent defence. That 
Sorel and the Academician were on such terms 
as to make it natural for the latter to lend his 
name to a rather misleading statement of the 
tenor of the book may be judged from the fact 
that “ Sorel était tras lié avec les académiciens 
Balesdens et Serisay, comme il le dit dans sa 
Bibliothéque frangatse, de 1664, p. 244.” 

14. Is Somaize’s boast that he caused the 
Académie to assemble two or three times of 


"Cf. Somaize, Vérit. Prét., ed. Lacroix, notice, p. 
viii; Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 174. 

“Sorel, Francion, pp. 176-177; cf. “ Aussi, parce 
qu’il n’est pas si facile de prononcer de telle sorte 
les mots, que toutes leurs lettres servent, que d’dter 
ces mémes lettres inutiles, il est expédient de les re- 
trancher. En pas une langue vous ne voyez de sem- 
blables licences, et, quand il y en auroit, les mauvais 
exemples ne doivent pas étre suivis plus que la rai- 
son. Considérez que la langue latine méme, dont, & 
la vérité, la plupart de la ndtre a tiré son origine, 
n’a pas une lettre qui ne lui serve.” 

“Cf. Case of Somaize, p. 38. 

“Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 153. 
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any moment? It may be a mere jest. Never- 
theless, it is curious that Charles Sorel should 
have done just that very thing. According to 
Furetiére, Sorel “acquit tant de crédit qu'il 
s’étoit rendu formidable, méme aux quarante 
Barons.” ** The two occasions on which he 
accomplished this feat were the publication of 
his Réle des présentations frangoises faites aux 
grands jours de Véloquence frangoise (1646), 
and of his Discours sur l’Académie frangoise, 
établie pour la correction et V'embellissement du 
langage, pour scavoir st elle est de quelque 
utslité aux particuliers et au public (1654).“ 
In addition, he had waged war on Pellisson’s 
Histoire de VAcadémie.** 


From the investigations of Livet, Larrou- 
met, and others, it appears that nobody took 
notice of Somaize’s work or knew the author. 
Chapelain, it is true, must have exhibited some 
interest in these writings, for the catalog of 
his library arranged by Mr. Searles ** shows 
that he possessed a copy of the Grand Diction- 
naire historique des Prétieuses. Nevertheless, 
neither Chapelain nor any other seventeenth 
century writer, so far as I have been able to 
find out in a varied and extensive course of 
reading, mentions Somaize or his books—ex- 
cepting Charles Sorel. Is not this fact sig- 
nificant? Not satisfied with transcribing sev- 
eral pages of Somaize’s Dictionnaire in his Con- 
noissance des bons livres,“* Sorel proceeds to 
abuse his compeer, whose “ ‘ insolence horrible ’ 
allait ‘jusqu’’ publier le nom et VPage des 
dames.’” ** This abuse, of course, if Sorel 
really wrote the Dictionnaire, would be quite in 
keeping with the rest of the game, and need not 
be taken seriously. But Sorel goes further 


* than this. He seems to have the same affec- 


tion for the Dictionnaire des Précieuses as for 
Francion, which he mentions and disowns. In 
the first part of his Bibliothéque frangoise, 


Pureti@re, Nouvelle Allég., pp. 45-46. 

“Cf. Francion, avant-propos, p. 8. 

“Cf. Guy Patin, Lettres, etc., I, p. 314. 

“C. Searles, Catalogue de tous les livres de feu 
M. Chapelain, Stanford Univ., 1912, p. 47. 

“Cf. Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 287. 

“ Ibid., pp. 280-281. 
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when dealing with the romans comiques, he 
observes, “Il y a aussi le Dictionnaire du Lan- 
gage des Prétieuses & leur Dictionnaire His- 
torique, avec leur Comédie en Prose.” *® Why 
he should have listed those works with the 
novels would prove perplexing if Somaize had 
not already said that his only reason for not 
turning his material into a novel lay in the fact 
that he was dealing with nearly 700 characters. 
It is plain that Sorel and Somaize agree per- 
fectly in their views on the Dictionnaire. 
What is still more interesting, however, is that 
Sorel includes the Dictionnaire in his own list 
of the works attributed to himself. “Il y aen 
quelques autres lieux plusieurs Piéces faites & 
Pimitation des premiéres; on a fait une Lot- 
terie d Amour, on a fait un Dictionnaire du 
langage précieux, & Vinvention de cela est dans 
un certain Catalogue de Livres plaisans pour 
les Benefices de la Lotterie.” 5° Now, as the 
Lotterie d’Amour is generally conceded to be 
his, it is fair to assume that the Dictionnaire 
is also his; and at any rate, he includes both 
in a catalog of books which are certainly his, 
such as L’Orphize de Chrysante, the Suite de 
la Polizéne, the Berger extravagant, the Maison 
des Jeux, the Description de UVIsle de la Por- 
traiture.®** 

That Sorel actually had it in mind, shortly 
before 1660, to compile a Dictionnaire des Pré- 
cieuses is a known fact, because he indicates it 
unmistakably in his own words, and outlines 
both parts in exactly the form in which they 
were published over Somaize’s name. “. . 
en 1658 il (Sorel) publie une Loterie, cual 
nant entr’autres lots burlesques les livres 
suivants: La Chronique des Précieuses, qui 
raconte leur origine, et ce qu’elles ont fait de 
mémorable depuis leur établissement.—Les 
Précieuses maximes des Précieuses, et les Lois 
qu’elles observent selon leur institution —Le 
Dictionnaire des Précieuses, ov le langage vul- 
gaire francais est d'un coté de chaque page, et 
le langage précieux de Vautre.” °? 


“Sorel, Bib. fr., p. 171. 

Thid., p. 360. 

Ibid., pp. 349-363. 

= Roy, Ch. Sorel, pp. 280-281. 
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The supposition that another man by the 
name of Somaize forestalled Sorel in the actual 
writing of this book is hardly tenable. The 
time which elapsed between 1658 and April 12, 
1660—the date of appearance of the first part 


of the Dictionnaire—was too short to admit of - 


the collecting of a large mass of notes dealing 
with over 600 préciewx and précieuses. Be- 
sides, the historical documentation of the Dic- 
tionnaire is conclusive evidence that the ma- 
terial was gathered bit by bit during nearly a 
life-time. To one acquainted with Sorel’s 
methods, it is practically certain that when he 
announced his project of a Dictionnaire des 
Précieuses, he had the subject-matter ready 
for production. The theory that Somaize might 
have stolen Sorel’s notes must, if entertained 
at all, be discarded in view of Sorel’s con- 
stantly kindly attitude toward Somaize and his 
Dictionnaire. 

The facts given above seem to the writer 
sufficient to establish Sorel as the originator of 
Somaize. If his exposition is accepted as cor- 
rect, another minor puzzle is probably solved. 
Mr. Roy, in discussing Sorel’s interest in pré- 
cieux “almanachs,” has had to make a rather 
unsatisfactory conjecture concerning a certain 
Almanach des Précieuses, “ qui a di suivre de 
prés la ptéce de Moliére, et qu’on n’a encore pu 
retrouver.” *® Is it not possible that this Al- 
manach des Précieuses and the Dictionnaire 
des Précieuses are one and the same thing? 


J. WARSHAW. 


University of Missouri. 


= Cf. Roy, Ch. Sorel, p. 260: “Le Recueil de Sercy 
de 1658 contient deux almanachs du méme genre, dé- 
crits par M. Livet dans son édition de Somaize, tome 
II, p. 277. Sorel en fit lui-méme une troisiéme, 
Oeuvres diverses, p. 349; il reprenait son bien.— 
Dans le ballet de la Déroute des précieuses, cité plus 
loin, il est question d’un Almanach des Précieuses 
qui a dQ suivre de prés la piéce de Moliére, et qu’on 
n’a encore pu retrouver. C’est probablement le méme 
que Sorel désigne sous le nom d’Almanach des Co- 
quettes (Bibliothéque frangaise, de 1664, p. 170) .” 
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VARIATION IN THE OLD HIGH GER- 
MAN POST-OTFRIDIAN POEMS? 


II. Das 


The peculiar discrepancy in the subject 
matter and geographical location of the Lud- 
wigslied (MSD 11) as compared with its 
Rhine Franconian dialect has caused consider- 
able uncertainty in regard to the personality 
of its author. In any event the direct influence 
of Otfrid is not to be denied. In common with 
the other post-Otfridian poems of the Old High 
German period, the Ludwigslied lacks the 
polish and stylistic accuracy of the Fvange- 
lienbuch itself. As compared however with 
the Christus fragment it stands on a con- 
siderably higher literary plane—a fact which 
the analysis of its variation clearly shows. I 
insert here an outline of the various varia- 
tions contained in the poem, numbering each 
for convenience in future reference: (1) LI. 1, 


kuning-Hludwig. (2) Ll. 3b—4a-4b-5, 6a. 
(3) Ll. 5, dugidi-githigini. (4) Ll. Y%b-8a. 
(5) Li. 10, arbeidi-11-12. (6) Ll. 13-18 


(group var., diagrammed below). (7) Li. 19a- 
19b-20a. (8) Ll. 21a-22-23. (9) Ll. 29-30. 
(10) Ll. 32, gisellion-nétstallon. (11) Ll. 34b- 
35a. (12) Li. 37, 38. (13) Li. 40, 41 (op- 
posed parallel var.). (14) Ll. 43b, uuidar- 
sahchén—44b, Northman—45b, thes her geréda. 
(15) Ll. 46b, lioth frino—47b—48a, sang. 
(16) Li. 48-54 (group var., diagrammed be- 
low). (17) Ll. 55-56. (18) Ll. 5%a, Hlud- 
wig-57b. 

Even a casual examination of early Germanic 
epic poetry must soon prove that its variation, 
while extremely frequent, is of a somewhat hap- 
hazard nature, occurring irregularly and loosely 
rather than according to any carefully worked 
out scheme of the author. However, even in 
the earliest specimens, there can be found the 
beginnings of a tendency toward that literary 
jugglery which Otfrid later carried to an ex- 
treme and which Behaghel found so character- 
istic in Middle High German poetry (Beitr. 


1Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVIII, 216-217. 
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30, 431 ff.). Thus we find the chiastic arrange- 
ment at an early period (cf. Beowulf, ll. 1484— 
1485, also Muspilli, ll. 48-44). The marked 
increase in Otfrid’s use of more and more 
complicated variation, as his literary powers 
developed with the progress of his work, fur- 
nishes an excellent index of the tendency in 
this direction. The exact position of the Lud- 
wigslied in this respect as compared with Otfrid 
and with the other post-Otfridian poems may 
be tested by the following standards: 

Word variation—phrase variation. The 
simplest form of variation consists in the co- 
ordination of two or more words, each of them 
referring to, and, in a greater or less degree, 
representing the same conception. The first 
line of the Ludwigslied furnishes a good ex- 
ample in kuning-Hluduuig. Such variation, 
often asyndetical, forms the characteristic early 
type. Chr. u. d. Sam. has five such word varia- 
tions out of a total of ten variations, 1. e., 50% 
(cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, 28, 216 ff.). While 
these are not of the pure epic type, yet their 
presence in large numbers does indicate the 
unskilled worker—the author who has not yet 
learned how to enlarge upon and develop his 
ideas. The author of the Ludwigslied on the 
other hand has reached a more advanced stage 
in his poetic ability; most of his variations are 
carried out to a greater length; his facility of 
expression, while still far below Otfrid’s, be- 
gins to show development. The Ludwigslied 
shows only six simple word variations (1, 3, 
4, 10, 15, 18) out of a total of eighteen. e., 
33%. 

Length of variation. An excellent criterion 
of stylistic development is furnished by a 
comparison of the actual number of verses cov- 
ered by each variation. Chr. u. d. Sam. here 
shows extreme simplicity of structure, since it 
has no single sustained variation, covering more 
than two lines—a particularly striking condi- 
tion in view of the fact that the poem has sev- 
eral three line strophes. The Ludwigslied on 
the other hand furnishes seven variations which 
cover more than two lines: 5, 8, 14, 15 have 
three lines; 2 has four lines; 6 and 16—both 
group variations—have six and seven lines 


respectively. 
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Frequency of variation. Frequency of varia- 
tion, best measured by determining the number 
of lines containing variation, is a further test 
of increased facility of style, but only when 
considered in combination with other factors, 
such as length and structure of the individual 
variation. Thus the simplest of the early epics 
may, for example, show a high percentage of 
lines containing variation, and yet these varia- 
tions may be of the most elementary character. 
When a high percentage of varied lines, how- 
ever, occurs in combination with a large pro- 
portion of long and complicated variations, we 
may safely conclude that the author has ac- 
quired some skill in the art of “ fine writing ”— 
that he no longer stands on the simple plane 
of the early epic. Measured by this standard 
the Ludwigslied is plainly the work of an 
author more skilled than the composer of the 
Christus fragment, since the former contains 
73% of lines with variation as compared with 
48% for the latter. This total of 73% rivals 
even Otfrid himself, who surpasses it in only 
a few of his chapters (cf. Beitr. 38, 48 ff.). 
Otfrid’s average for his five books is 59%, 66%, 
67%, 65%, and %2% respectively. 

Figures of variation. Otfrid shows an ever 
increasing facility in arranging his variations 
into artificial figures, such as enjambement, 
chiasm, and parallelism. The elementary style 
of Chr. u. d. Sam. is nearly free from this 
tendency. Ll. 9, 10 show an imperfect ex- 
ample of parallelism, while ll. 29, 30 form a 
perfect example of the same figure. With the 
exception of these two instances, the arrange- 
ment of the variations is apparently quite a 
haphazard one. The Ludwigslied on the other 
hand is much more pretentious, furnishing two 
examples of enjambement (ll. 7, 8 and 34, 35), 
three examples of parallelism (ll. 40, 41; 55, 
56; and an imperfect one in 29, 30), and one 
imperfect example of chiasm (ll. 37, 38). 

Group variations. The group variation, in 
which several themes are more or less schemat- 
ically interwoven, is a favorite plaything of 
Otfrid (cf. Beitr. 38, 21 ff.), as well as of the 
poets of the Middle High German period (cf. 
Behaghel, Beitr. 30, 431 ff.). Otfrid acquired 
his facility in this complicated style only after 
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long practice, although both his sources and 
the earlier epic provided him with an occasional 
model (cf. Hildebrandslied, ll. 1-6). Chr. u. d. 
Sam. shows no examples of group variation— 
a fact in keeping with its general simplicity. 
The Ludwigslied, however, in true Otfridian 
style, introduces two examples, both pretentious 
in conception but evidently carried out by an 
unskilled hand. The first is found in ll. 13- 
18, the themes being as follows: a= the lost 
(two variations) ; 6 = the saved (three varia- 
tions) ; c= the sinful (five variations). The 
scheme follows (ll. 13-18) : 


b 
Sume sar verlorane Uuurdun sum erkorane; 
Haranskara tholota” Ther ér misselebeta. 


Ther ther thanne thiob uuas, Ind er thanana 


ginas, 
Nam sina vaston: Stdh uuarth her guot man. 


Sum uuas luginari, Sum skachari, 

Sum fol loses, Ind er gibuozta sih thes. 

This group variation is very loosely put to- 
gether and shows marked inferiority to the 
carefully balanced group variations of Otfrid’s 
maturer style. The poet starts out with two 
definite ideas in mind in line 13: a= the lost; 
b= the saved. Line 14 evidently contains a 
variation on theme a, while 15, 16 and 17, 18 
form two variations on theme b. At the same 
time, however, the general phrasing of 14b 
leads to the working out of variation-theme c 
by the common process of particularization, 
and thus theme c somewhat illogically connects 
a and b}—two themes which are diametrically 
opposed. Notice how Otfrid treats a similar 
group variation, keeping the opposed themes 
carefully apart (II, 15, 3-6). 


b 
Es maru wort tho quamun, so wit so Syri warun, 


b 
so wit so Galilea bifiang; ther liut ingegin aller 
giang; 


b 
Thaz mari ward ouh managfalt ubar Judeono lant, 
‘ubar uti manage, thie fuarun al ‘risamane. 
The second group variation, ll. 48-54, is 
even more pretentious, containing four themes 
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which are, however, more consistently carried 
out. The themes are: a= the battle began, 
raged (six variations) ; b= the Franks (three 
variations) ; c= brave (two variations); ¢@= 
the enemy (three variations). The scheme is 


as follows: 


Uuig uuas bigunnan, 
Bluot skein in uuangén: Spilodun ther Veusien. 
Thar vaht thegeno gelth Nichein s6s6 Hludutg: 
Snel indi kuoni, Thaz uuas imo gekunni. 
Galen tn, toed ten. 


d 
Her skancta cehanton) Stnan ftanton 
Bitteres ltdes. a 


The most striking feature of the two group 
variations of the Ludwigslied is the fragmen- 
tary disconnected character of the various 
themes. In neither case can they be joined 
into a sentence, nor do they bear more than a 
general relation to each other. Otfrid on the 
other hand prefers to use the parts of a con- 
nected sentence as themes for group variation, 
as for example: 1, 3, 17-20: David (2) be- 
came king (4) on account of his merit (2) ; 
or V, 1, 1-6: His apostles (2) went on their 
way (3) refusing to be comforted (2) and 
discussing the event (3). Only occasionally 
does Otfrid use disconnected variation themes, 
as for example in I, 22, 23-31: the mother’s 
anxiety (7), hasty return (4). This tendency 
of Otfrid is doubtless due, however, not only 
to greater literary facility but also to his care- 
ful adherence to his sources. 

While the above discussion of the style of 
the Ludwigslied can be of no avail in clearing 
up the actual identity of its author, it may 
yet serve to throw some light upon his literary 
habits and ability. That he was an earnest 
imitator of Otfrid is undeniable. Equally 
evident is the fact that, however ambitious 
may have been his striving, he fell short of 
his model’s literary facility. The author of 
Christus und die Samariterin was an unskilled, 
perhaps even uneducated beginner, groping his 
way in simplest phrase into an unknown liter- 
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ary realm. The author of the Ludwigslied was 
a scholar, not without experience in writing, 
who needed only Otfrid’s training to become 
his peer. 
P. R. Kose. 
The Municipal University of Akron. 


TWO NOTES ON PATIENCE 


I 


The first line of the Middle English poem 
Patience has puzzled editors, since the mean- 
ing of poynt has not been satisfactory. So un- 
satisfactory is it that Mr. Macaulay suggested 
adding nobel before poynt, as in the last line 
of the poem; see Bateson’s edition, which 
adopts the reading. This, at any rate, improves 
the sense, though such an omission in the first 
line of the poem seems strange. The new edi- 
tion by Professor Gollancz,’ with a facsimile 
of the first page of the manuscript, suggests 
the possibility of another reading. From this 
facsimile it is apparent that a poynt of all 
previous editions may be apoynt. This sug- 
gests at once a more satisfactory meaning for 
the line. 


Patience is apoynt, pag hit displese ofte 


would then mean, ‘Patience is commanded, 
or prescribed, though it may often displease, 
or be unpleasant.’ 

Such a reading is at least possible in this 
place. It is true that, in the manuscript of 
these alliterative poems, an unstressed mono- 
syllable is often united with the following 
word, as noted by Professor Osgood in his 
edition of Pearl (p. x). In his facsimile the 
words a poynt of line 309 of that poem are 
joined in much the same way as the word 
or words in question in the first line of 
Patience. The same is also true in lines 594 
and 891, as Professor Osgood writes me. 


* Select Early English Poems. I. Patience, an ai- 
iterative version of Jonah by the poet of Pearl. 
Edited by I. Gollancz. Oxford University Press, 1913. 
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Even this, however, does not offer any valid 
objection to reading apoynt in the line under 
discussion. If the author had intended the 
single word, he could not have joined the 
parts more closely. 

Nor does the reading poynt, the substantive, 
in the last line of the poem prevent our read- 
ing apoynt here. The other poems of the 
author do not show invariable repetition of 
the first line in the last. In fact they would 
rather indicate the intention to vary the two 
lines somewhat. Yet the real reason for the 
emendation must be in the better sense which 
it supplies. This, it seems to me, is unques- 
tionable. The poem emphasizes patience not 
as a desirable quality merely, but as one 
necessary to happiness. It is so spoken of 
in the first few lines of the poem, in lines 
45 and following, in lines 347-8, and at the 
close, especially lines 521 to the end. 

Moreover, this is unmistakably the teach- 
ing of Tertullian’s De Patientia, which it 
seems probable the poet knew. I take some 
sentences from the translation in the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers: 

‘*So is patience set over the things of God, 
that one can obey no precept, fulfil no work 
well-pleasing to the Lord, if estranged from 
it” (ch. i); 

‘*Willingly, therefore, let us lose things 
earthly, let us keep things heavenly. Perish 
the whole world, so I may make patience 
my gain” (ch, vii) ; 

‘*But, however, since patience takes the 
lead in every species of salutary discipline, 
what wonder that she ministers to repent- 
ance” (ch. xii) ; 

‘‘For Patience sits on the throne of that 
calmest and gentlest Spirit, who is not found 
in the roll of the whirlwind, nor in the 
leaden hue of the cloud, but is of soft sere- 
nity, open and simple, whom Elias saw in 
his third essay ” (ch. xv). 

Incidentally, the facsimile in this new edi- 
tion, with its indication of closely written let- 
ters and words, seems to confirm two emenda- 
tions which I recently offered in Englische 
Studien, XLVII, 125-31. An earlier pro- 
posal to read as sayled for assayled of the 


| 
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manuscript (1. 301) appears in both new edi- 
tions, Mr. Gollancz saying in his notes that 
he had arrived at it independently. The later 
proposals of similar divisions are in lines 269 
and 279, where I suggested reading glaym ande 


for glaymande, and ramel ande for ramelande. 


II 


The reading in line 231 presents a difficulty 
that has not been satisfactorily explained. 


He wats no tytter out-tulde pat tempest ne sessed, 


so far as any glossary of these poems assists 
us, should mean ‘He was no sooner cast out 
[than] the tempest or storm did not cease.’ 
It is true that Mr. Bateson tries to get rid of 
the difficulty by calling ne enclitic (see glos- 
sary), but what he means is not clear. Pro- 
fessor Gollancz gives ne as ‘not’ in his glos- 
sary, but in his notes translates the above line 
without the troublesome word. Yet ne can 
not be a second negative, enforcing the pre- 
ceding, since it occurs in a different clause 
from the first and clearly modifies a different 
verb. 

I suggest reading ne adv. ‘nigh, near, 
nearly, and the line, ‘He was no sooner cast 
out [than] the storm nigh (nearly) ceased.’ 
This is paralleled and completed by the next 
line, ‘The sea became quiet therewith, as soon 
as it (she) might.’ The writer of the poem, 
well acquainted with the sea as we know, was 
too much of a realist to follow any more closely 
the statement in Jonah, 1, 15: Et tulerunt 
Jonam, et miserunt in mare; et stetit mare a 
fervore suo. 

Such a reading as I propose depends upon 
the possibility of ME. nes, common in these 
poems beside nyz, appearing as ne. In the 
first place it is scarcely necessary to call atten- 
tion to the frequent omission of a letter or 
letters in the manuscripts of these poems. 
The reading may therefore be ne=nez. Nor 
will it be necessary to remind students of this 
poet that final 5(5¢) must sometimes have 
been silent. Compare the rimes of Pearl, 301- 
312, where even sorquydryse is written for 
OF. surquiderie, riming with yse and other 
English words. Again, the parallel form nyg 
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often appears without the final consonant, as 
in Chaucer’s ny, adj. and adv., beside neigh, 
ney. 

However, none of these explanations need be 
taken. There is good evidence that ne ‘nigh, 
nearly’ in Patience is probably the correct 
reading. The word ne(nee) is not only found 
in early Modern Scotch, but is still used in the 
very district to which the poet of Pearl and 
Patience is supposed to have belonged. The 
Ozford Dictionary gives an example from 
Douglas’s Wneis X, xiv, 5: 


Hys helm of skill besyde hym hang weil ne; 


and Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary furnishes 
another from the same source, though without 
specifying place: 

The latter terme and day approchis ne. 


The English Dialect Dictionary, so useful with 
these poems, assigns the modern word to 
Lancashire and northwest Derbyshire. Lanca- 
shire examples are: “ Very nee ten o’clock” 
from Brierley’s Layrock, ix; and “It wur 
gettin nee bed time” from Waugh’s Heather, 
I, 222. Wright also gives nee adj., nigh, in 
his Dictionary of Provincial English. While 
the earliest of these examples do not go back 
quite so far as Patience, I have no doubt the 
one case in line 231 is genuine, and think it 
not improbable that other examples in Middle 
English may be found. 


OLIVER Farrar EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


ZU ULRICHS LANZELET 4720 ff. 


Im Verlaufe der Erzihlung erfahrt der Held 
von einer Botin der ‘ merfeine,’ bei der er aufer- 
zogen wurde, seinen eigentlichen Namen und 
dass es von ihm geweissagt wiirde, er werde im 
Kampfe nie unterliegen. Ferner berichtet sie 
iiber das Schicksal welches den Vater getroffen, 
dass aber seine Mutter noch am Leben sei und 
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sich wohl befinde. In Bezug auf diese heisst es 
nach der Ausgabe von Hahn (Lanzelet von 
Ulrich v. Zatzikhoven, Frankfurt 1845) V. 
4720 ff. : 


iuwer muoter hat gedienet wol 
an allen dingen mit ir tugent, 
daz ir an alter und an jugent 
von rehte mtiezet selic sin, 
Clartne diu ktinigtn. 

es gelebete nie vrowe baz. 


Dies ergibt doch keinen Sinn; denn wie ist 
danach V. 4724 zu verstehen? Wenn man da- 
gegen V. 4722 mit der Hs. W—die wohl immer 
den Vorzug verdient—das Pronomen ir streicht 
und ferner V. 4723 die Form des Verbums dn- 
dert, also miieze liest, wird V. 4724 das logische 
Subjekt des Satzes, indem es in Apposition 
zu V. 4720 steht. Danach ware etwa so zu 
iibersetzen: Eure Mutter hat mit ihrer Vor- 
trefflichkeit in jeder Hinsicht wohl verdient, 
dass es ihr (d. h. der Konigin Clarine) im 
Alter und in der Jugend von rechtswegen gut 
gehen sollte. 

In diesen Zeilen haben wir es, glaube ich, mit 
einer Variante der bekannten Sentenz zu tun: 
“Wer gut dient und sich auf das Warten ver- 
steht, dem geht noch einmal Alles gut aus” 
(Schénbach, Erklarung altd. Dichtwerke I, 
Wien 1899, S. 72), wie es denn bei Heinrich 
v. Veldeke heisst (MF. 67, 33 f. neu bearb. von 
Vogt, Leipzig 1911) : 

Swé wale gedienet end erbeiden mach 
den ergét et wale te gide. 


In diesem Zusammenhang michte ich noch auf 
eine Stelle im Tristan Eilharts v. Oberge auf- 
merksam machen, wo derselbe Gedanke wieder- 
kehrt. V. 7417 ff.: 


swer 80 wol gebeiten mag 

her gelebit dicke den tag 

daz im gesenftit wirt sin mat, 
daz im Ifp unde gat 

geschit dicke beide. 


So viel ich weiss, sind diese beiden letzten Stel- 
len nirgends zusammengebracht worden. 


Joun L. Campron. 
Princeton University. 
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BOILEAU AND PULTENEY 


The influence exerted by Boileau upon Eng- 
lish men of letters is a subject of no little 
interest. Walter’ has given us ready access to 
much of the material, but was unable to deter- 
mine the exact relation between Boileau and 
Pulteney in their translations of Longinus. 
In the absence of a text of the English work,? 
he was compelled to depend upon the reference 
of Swift, when the latter says: 


A forward critick often dupes us 
With sham quotations peri hupsous, 
And if we have not read Longinus 
Will magisterially out-shine us: 
Then, lest with Greek he over-run ye, 
Procure the book for love and money, 
Translated from Boileau’s translation 
And quote quotation on quotation. 


That Swift could not have intended to im- 
ply any covert borrowing from Boileau and 
was at most ridiculing a translation from a 
secondary source, is plain when we examine 
Pulteney’s work, where it is stated no less than 
six times that the text is a translation from 
the French. On the title-page we read: 
“Written Originally in Greek by Longin and 
now translated out of French by Mr. J. Pulte- 
ney.” Although nowhere in the text can men- 
tion be found of Boileau by name, the original 
is not far to seek. In the preface appears the 
following statement: “ Wherefore I thought 
it convenient to say something in this place 
concerning the Author and Original of this fol- 
lowing Treatise; but seeing the French Trans- 
lator (whom I have all along copied) has al- 
ready done it so incomparably well, I need 
only make use of his words, thus rendred into 
English.” Then follows that portion of Boi- 
leau’s preface which refers to the life and 


1Ulrich Walter, Boileaus Wirkung auf seine 
englischen Zeitgenossen. Diss. Strassburg, 1911, 
cf. pp. 58-59. 

* Longinus—a Treatise of the Loftiness or Elegancy 
of Speech. Trans. by J. Pulteney. London, J. Hol- 
ford,. 1680. I have used the copy owned by the 


Library of Congress. 
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works of Longinus, and the French author is 
again mentioned, “of whom,” says Pulteney, 
“T shall say nothing, he being already suffi- 
ciently known.” 

There is no clear internal evidence that 


Pulteney consulted the original Greek. Al- 


though there are occasional notes with Greek 
etymologies and explanations from the same 
language, they are invariably derived from 
footnotes or from the “ Remarks” of Boileau. 
These latter furnish material, also, some half- 
dozen times for marginal notes in the English.* 
The notes of Boileau are usually kept; but 
where the French gives references to sources, 
such indications are always given in less de- 
tail or are omitted. When kept, they appear 
without the line; the reference is sometimes 
given as a footnote; sometimes in the margin, 
and not infrequently is incorporated into the 
text itself. The works most frequently cited 
are those of Homer, although they, too, in many 
cases share the fate of other authors. Inas- 
much as the text usually refers to the author 
illustrated, Pulteney may have considered such 
mention sufficient. Sometimes, however, he 
cites two passages, giving one source and not 
indicating a different origin for the second 
(pp. 34 and 61). 

At times the translation from the French 
seems to lose the point. “Saith Terentianus ” 
(p. 15) for a vocative is a plain case of mis- 
understanding. “Eratosthenes” (p. 124) is 
unintelligible as used in this instance. Pulteney 
often reverses the order, and at times places 
phrases in other connections than the one in- 
tended (cf. “ According to the opinion of the 
Wise,” p. 164). Other infelicitous transla- 
tions are: “a pleasing Symmetrie throughout ” 
(pp. 22-23) whereas the idea is that the ap- 
probation must be general, must be felt by all 
men ; certain phrases relating to the body (pp. 
116-117, “liver,” “ batteries,” etc.) ; “ none of 
his own,” (p.124) ; “number and quality ” (p. 
126); “suffer to be given” for “ latsser de 


*In his translation: “their monarch,” p. 34, Pul- 
teney follows a “ Remark” of Boileau on the same 


passage. 
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donner” (p. 141) ; “tunable instruments ” for 
“tout ce qu'il y a de différens sons” (p. 144) ; 
“among several other things” (p. 159). “He 
is pleasant in his ethics” is a poor rendering 
of “ne s’entend pas fort bien a peindre les 
moeurs” (p. 127). In another instance there 
is a double translation, thus: “1 n’y a rien de 
plus sec qu'un hydropique” is given by the 
phrases: “no disease so juiceless or that ren- 
ders the Patient so thirsty ” (p. 11). 

In general, the originality of the English 
author is confined to his not infrequent omis- 
sion of lines explanatory in their nature or add- 
ing no new thought. He often condenses; and 
omits a bold expression occasionally (p. 164). 
Throughout the work a certain fondness for the 
epithet is noticeable, both in his addition of 
new adjectives (e. g., unconstant, p. 35; blunt, 
p. 35; raw and new made, p. 64; crafty and 
pedantick, p. 78; insatiable, p. 166) and in his 
use of two English words for one French ex- 
pression (settled and deliberate for rassis, p. 
86, and many other cases). There is, too, a 
certain tendency toward technical terms not 
found in Boileau (in genere demonstrativo, 
p- 53; anaphora, diatiposis, pp. 84-85; poly- 
ptotes, p. 92; a Fortiori, p. 162). Names are 
sometimes added to the text (Eris, p. 29; Anti- 
lochus, p. 37; Pythia is attached to Apollo, 
p- 55). 

In at least three cases the meaning of Boi- 
leau’s text has been emended. On page 34 
the account of the Creation is so changed as 
to conform to the Biblical account in order: 
light, then firmament, rather than light, then 
earth. Elsewhere a statement is changed in 
application from the author to the reader and 
is thus improved (p. 103). The most striking 
deviation, however, is found in the comparison 
between Thucydides and Demosthenes, where 
Boileau, by some mistake, makes Thucydides 
the more fond of Hyperbaton; Pulteney cor- 
rects the statement on this point and is in con- 
formity with the Greek. 


Gustav G. LAvUBSCHER. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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Tne EnetisH Nover. By Gerorce Sarnts- 
Bury. London, J. M. Dent and Co.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. [Chan- 
nels of English Literature. ] 


The publishers have said no more than the 
truth in describing Professor Saintsbury’s new 
book as “ delightfully readable.” ‘There is in 
it abounding wit, quaint personal touches, and 
that never-failing enthusiasm which is the 
author’s chief charm. It seems almost dis- 
loyal to criticise the work of one who has for 
so long been an ever-ready guide in all the 
paths and by-ways of letters and who has been 
so sturdy a champion of literature. 

A history of the novel commensurable in 
scale and scope with the various histories of 
the drama has long been needed ; and one might 
well hope that from the stores of his extra- 
ordinary range of reading Mr. Saintsbury 
would produce an authoritative volume. This 
te some extent he has accomplished; certain 
portions, notably the chapter on Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, and the pages 
on Miss Austen, are admirable and satisfac- 
tory. Other parts are less good; some, espe- 
cially the treatment of Scott and Dickens, quite 
inadequate. This lack of uniform excellence 
is due partly to the failure to define strictly 
the meaning of the word “novel.” During 
the earlier stages of his narrative Mr. Saints- 
bury includes within his range romances not 
in prose only but in verse. After he has passed 
the “Four Wheels of the Novel Wain” (to 
use his metaphor) he tends more and more to 
slur over all novels that are not studies of man- 
ners. This is unduly to restrict the field of the 
novelist; as though one were to pass lightly 
over the whole drama except the comedies, say, 
of the Restoration period. It is because of his 
belief in the special “mission” of the novel 
to reflect the ordinary happenings of middle- 
class life that Mr. Saintsbury so exalts the 
work of Miss Austen, putting it in fact at the 
very apex of the novel. It becomes no one to 
disparage Miss Austen’s work; within its con- 
fines it is perfect; but it reflects only a minute 
particle of life. If the novel is to compete with 
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the drama it must spread further and strike 
deeper than the subtle irony of Miss Austen’s 
comedy can reach. For tragedy is more pro- 
found than comedy. 

Another serious defect, occurring in many of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s books (notably in the History 
of English Prose Rhythm) is the lack of a 
well-defined and systematically followed plan. 
In The English Novel he gives too frequently 
the impression of skipping at random from 
book to book as the whim may lead him. This 
is the case chiefly when he is dealing with 
minor writers, yet might have been in great 
measure avoided. It is most noticeable in the 
chapters on “ The Minor and Later Eighteenth 
Century Novel” and on “ The Fiction of Yes- 
terday,” which seem to be constructed without 
any vertebrae. Mr. Saintsbury takes the lesser 
novelists in groups (“ bunches” he would say), 
or treats them singly, quite according to his 
own fancy. This it is which gives the impres- 
sion that we are reading not a history of the 
novel but a collection of sprightly table-talk 
and reminiscence of the reading of leisure 
hours. This impression is increased by occa- 
sional and astonishingly ingenuous passages, 
such as, “That very clever Miss Robinson (I 
think her name was Emma) who wrote White- 
friars” (p. 307). It is worth while straying 
from the immediate subject to call attention 
to another instance of this naiveté. In the 
English Prose Rhythm Mr. Saintsbury quotes 
a passage of Swinburne “from memory, my 
copy of Under the Microscope having retired 
from ken at the moment” (p. 429). Now, the 
passage cited is not in Under the Microscope 
at all, but in the rare little pamphlet, Notes 
on Poems and Reviews, p. 16. Such minor 
inaccuracies, too frequent in Saintsbury’s writ- 
ings, are akin to his scorn of quellenstudien 
and other minutiae of scholarship, as when he 
brushes aside the whole question of the sources 
of Robinson Crusoe (p. 67), a problem by no 
means unimportant in view of the popularity 
of stories of homme sauvage, “ unaccommo- 
dated man,” and such like in the eighteenth 
century. 

There is space here to comment on a few 
only of the individual points suggested by 
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perusal of the book. On p. 167 reference is 


made to the probability that Rousseau owed 
his famous paradox to hints from Diderot. It 
is by no means certain that Rousseau did not 
get the notion from earlier English treatment 


of the problem of the effect of culture on 


society ; to the present writer this seems likely. 
On p. 172, a reference might well have been 
inserted to the close of the preface to Childe 
Harold, where Byron directly compares his 
hero to Zeluco. On p. 174 it should have cer- 
tainly been noted that one of The Canterbury 
Tales by the Lees is the source of Byron’s 
Werner. On p. 175 it is said that Byron 
praised “the Percy Anecdotes and other things 
—either irresponsibly or impishly.” Some 
readers will question the justice of the ad- 
verbs; let that pass. But for “ Percy” surely 
“Spence’s” should be read. The “certain 
Pickersgill” of p. 179 is of at least some 
shadowy interest as the author of The Three 
Brothers, the novel from which Byron derived 
the plot of The Deformed Transformed. 

Scant justice is done to J. H. Shorthouse. 
It is true that he was homo unius libri, but 
to say that after John Inglesant he “never 
did anything else that was any good at all” 
(p. 292) is to ignore the merits of that deli- 
cately wrought allegory The Countess Eve. 
Nor are the claims of Blanche, Lady Falaise 
quite negligible. 

It was wise to exclude the living from the 
scope of this history, yet we could wish that 
exception had been made in the case of the 
greatest of living novelists, whose work we 
must regretfully suppose all but finished, and 
whose masterpiece, The Return of the Native, 
is the best answer to Mr. Saintsbury’s theory 
that bourgeois comedy is the typical novel- 
field. Mr. Hardy is, to be sure, mentioned, 
but it would have been well to give him space 
proportionate to that accorded to George 
Meredith. 

But there is a defect in this book more seri- 
ous than the various slight points on which 
I have commented. This is the absence of any 
philosophical point of view, any attempt to 
relate literature to life. It is a flaw that is 
characteristic of all Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism. 
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With admirable taste and ability to “appre- 
ciate ” good literature, exerting, moreover, con- 
siderable and certainly beneficial influence 
upon many readers, he fails to reach the heart 
of things. Looking upon literature as a thing 
apart, in an ivory-tower of aesthetic isolation, 
he makes little or no effort to reveal it as the 
reflection of the form and spirit of every age. 
Hence he never gains the philosophical grasp 
of the greatest critics, a grasp such as has 
in our own day been attained by Professor 
Courthope. 
SamvurEt C. CHeEw, Jr. 


The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chan- 
sons de Geste, by OLIVER Farns- 
worTH. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1913. ix +267 pp. 


In his dissertation, Mr. Farnsworth makes 
a careful classification of those instances of 
contact between uncle and nephew occurring 
in the Chansons de Geste. He shows that, 
often, the nephew was fostered and knighted 
by the uncle, accompanied him on warlike ex- 
peditions, lived in his maisniee, and was the 
recipient of numerous marks of his favor. The 
greatest solidarity existed between them. Ad- 
vice and aid were frequently offered and re- 
ceived. Mutual vengeance was an obligation. 
Their love for one another was indicated by 
expressions of anxiety in times of danger, of 
grief in times of trouble; by their delight in 
one another’s success, and by the endearing and 
complimentary forms of address mutually 
bestowed. 

The author’s choice of illustrative examples 
is good, his quotations, with few exceptions, 
are accurate, and he has succeeded admirably 
in showing the closeness of the bond existing 
between uncle and nephew. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether this conclusion of- 
fers anything very new to the student cf Old 
French, and whether the value of this portion 
of Mr. Farnsworth’s dissertation does not con- 
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sist in its being merely a well-made catalog of 
common knowledge. 

The author aims higher, however, than mere 
cataloging, and seeks to extend to the Chan- 
sons de Geste a theory recently posited’ for 
the Conte del Graal. He believes that the rela- 
tions between uncle and nephew in the Chan- 
sons are a survival of matriarchy, of that 
primitive state of society in which the off- 
spring were the exclusive property of the mother 
and in which the mother’s brother was the 
head of the family and the natural guardian 
of her sons. Mr. Farnsworth offers no direct 
evidence in support of his thesis. He admits 
that matriarchy as an institution had long 
since disappeared, but he believes that in the 
Chansons there are indications of a legendary, 
traditional, and sentimental survival—of which, 
albeit, the people of the times and the authors 
themselves were in complete ignorance. These 
indications consist chiefly in the intimate bonds 
uniting uncle and nephew, often closer than 
those between father and son, and in the com- 
putation that, as characters in the Chansons, 
there are more nephews than sons. It would 
seem, however, that there could be found for 
this intimacy an explanation more reasonable 
and more probable than matriarchy. It was 
the custom ? in the Middle Ages for nobles to 


apprentice their sons to some powerful seigneur, — 


who directed their education, granted them 
arms, and finally admitted them to full mem- 
bership in the household or maisniee. The 
relations between seigneur and follower were 
of the closest, possessed of all those character- 
istics of mutual obligation and affection shown 
by Mr. Farnsworth to have existed between 
uncle and nephew. The seigneur, for the time 
being, was looked upon by the follower as his 
father, and held over him the authority usually 
possessed by the father. It was, furthermore, 
the custom for the members of a family to 
apprentice their sons to that relative who was 
most powerful. Hence, every great lord had 


*W. A. Nitze, Modern Philology, Vol. IX, January, 
1912, 

*See Flach, Les Origines de VAncienne France, 
Vol. II, pp. 455 ff. Also, Stowell, Old-French Titles 
of Respect in Direct Address, pp. 1-16. 
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in his maisniee many young kinsmen who stood 
in a relation to him closer than that of an 
ordinary follower. His nephews were natur- 
ally, therefore, the chief personages of his 
maisniee and, in the Chansons, played a more 
important réle than did his sons who were liv- 
ing in the household of some other noble. The 
intimacy of the relations between uncle and 
nephew might well be due, therefore, primarily 
to their being seigneur and follower and only 
incidentally to their being uncle and nephew. 
There seem no sufficient grounds for believing 
this intimacy an indication of the survival of 
matriarchy or possessed of any deeper signifi- 
cance than merely reflecting the cultural con- 
ditions of the times. 

Mr. Farnsworth says that, in the Chansons, 
the father treats his son with severity, injus- 
tice, even hostility, while the uncle is friendly, 
kindly, and helpful. He sees in this different 
attitude a further evidence of matriarchy. 
This conclusion appears inexact. He cites a 
few examples in which fathers become angry 
with their sons; but, in every case, the son has 
done something to justify his parent’s wrath. 
He cites, later, just as many examples in which 
uncles maltreat their nephews. He fails to 
take into consideration the large number of 
cases in the Chansons, illustrative of the usual 
rule, in which the father and son are united 
by the most friendly and loving of bonds. 

A further evidence of matriarchy is seen in 
the fact that, at times, the nephew becomes the 
uncle’s heir. But, as Mr. Farnsworth points 
out, the uncle in these cases has no living sons, 
and never dispossesses his son for his nephew. 
The author further supports his conclusions 
by showing that a man often traced his descent 
through his uncle instead of through his father ; 
that, for example, Bertran is spoken of as 
the nephew of Count William of Orange and 
not as the son of Bernart de Breban. But, 
in these cases, the uncle is the central figure 
of the story, and what more natural than to 
express the minor characters in terms of the 
protagonist. 

It is shown that fils sa seror frequently re- 
places niés as a designation for a sister’s son. 
In every case, however, where fils sa seror is 
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used, niés would either not satisfy the rime or 
would not fill out the requisite number of 
syllables in the line. These reasons and the 
tendency of the Old-French writers towards 


paraphrase should cause hesitancy in laying 


much stress upon this point. 

Mr. Farnsworth’s strongest argument in sup- 
port of his thesis seems to be that the majority 
of the nephews in the Chansons are sister’s 
sons. It may, however, be noted in this con- 
nection, first, that the Chansons were usually 
written about a local personage whom it 
seemed desirable to connect with some national 
hero. This hero was a historic character about 
whose brothers, if any, more or less was apt to 
be known, so that it was more difficult to forge 
for the local personage a relationship with the 
brother of the hero than with his less promi- 
nent sister. In the second place, the Roland, 
as Mr. Farnsworth points out, strongly influ- 
enced the writers of the other Chansons, and 
Roland was Charlemagne’s sister’s son. Fin- 
ally, many of the nephews in the Chansons 
were brother’s sons, standing in a relation to 
their uncles equally close as that of the sister’s 
son. Why should this be so if any vestige of 
matriarchy survived in the uncle-nephew re- 
lationship ? 

All the data advanced in support of the main 
thesis of the work thus seem open to a different 
interpretation, even though, taken together, 
they may have a certain cumulative value. In 
any event, we are indebted to the author for an 
excellent presentation of a most interesting 
subject. 

Wma. AVERILL STOWELL. 

Amherst College. 


The Literary Relations between La Fontaine 
and the ‘‘ Astrée’’ of Honoré d’Urfé, by 
Watter P. Fiscuzr. Philadelphia: Publi- 
cations of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1913. 8vo., x +103 pp. 


La thése de M. Fischer est un travail con- 
sciencieux, et qui se lit avec agrément: l’expo- 
sition en est simple, claire, dégagée de lourdeurs 
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pédantesques. C’est une ceuvre de début, et, 
si je n’en faisais point d’estime, je n’insisterais 
pas sur les réflexions qu’elle suggére et sur des 
critiques de détail. Assuré que M. F. peut 
fournir d’utiles contributions aux recherches 
histoire littéraire, je me permets de souligner 
quelques incertitudes de méthode et de compo- 
sition auxquelles il serait aisé de porter reméde. 

Le plan adopté est le suivant: une bréve in- 
troduction (p. 1-5) sur linfluence de l’Astrée 
au xvii® siécle:—puis l’énumération de tous 
les passages ot La Fontaine mentionne directe- 
ment |’ Astrée, et, sur chacun, un bref commen- 
taire (p. 5-16) ; abordant ici l’opéra de La Fon- 
taine, Astrée (1691), M. F., au cours d’une ana- 
lyse détaillée (p. 16-33), en étudie les rapports 
avec le roman de d’Urfé; il introduit enfin 
une courte discussion d’une opinion de l’abbé 
d’Olivet 4 propos de l’influence de l’Astrée sur 
le sentiment de la nature dans La Fontaine 
(p. 33-37).—Dans la seconde partie du livre, 
M. F. étudie influence “ diffuse” de l’Astrée 
dans les Fables, les Contes et les Amours de 
Psyché et de Cupidon.—Ce plan me parait fort 
discutable, et cela pour deux raisons: 1) La 
distinction des passages ot La Fontaine ‘‘cite’’ 
d’Urfé et de ceux ot il s’en “ inspire” est tout 
a fait artificielle et, d’ailleurs, pleine d’incon- 
vénients: outre qu’elle oblige V’auteur 4 des 
redites, elle ’'améne 4 donner place 4 l’opéra 
d’Astrée dans la premiére partie de son travail, 
Visolant ainsi du reste de l’ceuvre—2) M. F. 
voulant arriver (p. 95) & une conclusion 
“ chronologique ” sur l’influence de l’Astrée (et 
cela est excellent)—, quelle étrange méthode 
d’étudier les cuvres de La Fontaine dans un 
ordre qui n’a rien 4 voir avec la chronologie, et 
de prendre tour 4 tour l’Astrée (1691), les 
Fables (depuis 1668), les Contes (1665-1676) 
pour finir par les Amours de Psyché et de Cu- 
pidon (1669)? En quoi cet ordre fantaisiste 
sert-il 4 la thése qu’on veut établir? 

Dans sa préface (p. vi), M. F. indique une 
sage précaution de méthode: “It has been 
difficult to draw a line between conscious bor- 
rowings and mere coincidences; . . . there 
is always the danger of ascribing to the influ- 
ence of one work of the beginning of the cen- 
tury, what La Fontaine might have found 
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auzong his contemporaries.” Rien de plus ju- 
dicieux; mais quelle régle pratique en tirer? 
N’est-ce pas de pousser l’analyse et la recherche 
assez loin pour définir exactement les traces 
précises et les limites de linfluence que l’on 
prétend étudier? Et, dés lors, pourquoi suivre 
la route opposée, et avouer que |’on substituera 
aux véritables études de sources, de simples 
comparaisons qui ne signifient plus grand- 
chose? (“The form of presentation which is 
here finally adopted is a comparison rather than 
a study of direct influence”). Il convient, 
dans des études de ce genre, de préciser l’énoncé 
du probléme, et de s’y tenir avee une rigoureuse 
fidélité: faute d’avoir ainsi procédé, M. F. ar- 
rive & composer son travail de deux parties: 
Pune, ot: il énumére des emprunts directs et des 
souvenirs précis,—en quoi il ajoute assez peu 
aux renseignements fournis par l’édition des 
‘*Grands Ecrivains’’; l’autre, ot il se borne a 
des comparaisons générales, nécessairement 
vagues et peu probantes. 

Voici enfin un certain nombre de remarques 
de détail, qui sont encore des questions de 
méthode: 

1. Le premier chapitre, sur Vinfluence de 
d’Urfé au xvii® siécle est trop hatif et superfi- 
ciel pour étre utile: c’est un vaste sujet que 
quatre pages ne peuvent éclairer. 

2. Il faut (p. 10, note 4) se tenir en garde 
contre ce procédé qui consiste a entasser les 
probabilités pour en faire une certitude. “ Per- 
haps (deux fois répété) . . . probably .. . 
There seems »” tout cela ne vaut pas 
le plus humble fait garanti par un texte. 

3. Beaucoup de notes, intéressantes en elles- 
mémes, ne tiennent point au sujet: elles de- 
vaient done étre éliminées. La rédaction de 
tout travail de recherches suppose une coupe 
sombre parmi les fiches accumulées: que nous 
importe, par exemple (p. 25, note 1), une 
piéce d’A. Rivoire jouée 4 la Comédie-Fran- 
gaise en 1905, et pourquoi donner (p. 61, note 
1) la bibliographie de Maurice Montégut? (cf. 
encore p. 13, note 1; p. 14, n. 2; p. 17, n. 1, 
etc. )—Se méfier également des citations isolées 
de leur contexte ; celles de la p. 59, n. 2, perdent 
toute valeur dés qu’elles en sont rapprochées. 
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4. Plus périlleux encore le procédé appliqué 
par deux fois p. 6: il ne faut pas, de la sorte, 
“solliciter” les textes, et leur faire signifier 
plus qu’ils ne peuvent: La Fontaine dit - vil 
lit encore 1’Astrée avec plaisir, et que d’Urfé 
“par ci, par la, de préceptes moraux nous in- 
struit 4 sa guise:” M. F. en conclut que, pour 
La Fontaine, ‘‘l’Astrée est le livre d’amour par 
excellence.” C’est beaucoup trop dire. Et 
cest encore “tirer” un texte que d’appliquer 
spécialement 4 l’Astrée une opinion générale 
de La Fontaine, qui vise tous les romans, mais 
n’en désigne aucun. 

5. Pourquoi, dans un travail de cent pages, 
en donner une douzaine 4 des digressions qui 
ne jettent aucune lumiére sur le sujet lui-méme ? 
P. 48-52 sur le sentiment de la nature dans 
PAstrée; p. 61-67, sur La Fontaine et Boccace, 
sur la préciosité, sur le burlesque; p. 77-82, 
sur les idées de La Fontaine en matiére d’arts 
plastiques.—% Retournons 4 Psyché,” dit M. F. 
(p. 83) : pourquoi s’en étre écarté? 

6. Dans une étude de “ sources” il convient 
d’étre trés difficile sur les rapprochements que 
Yon découvre. I] faut que la réminiscence soit 
incontestable et précise. Que dire du procédé 
qui explique ces deux vers des Contes: 


Une vertu sort de vous, ne sais quelle, 
Qui dans les ceurs s’introduit par les yeux. 


en rappelant (p. 60) que “in the Astrée, the 
beautiful eyes of the beloved ones are the 
piéce de résistance of Urfé’s poetical inven- 
tion’’? 

%. Enfin je signalerai (p. 16-17) la derniére 
page du chapitre sur les Fables et l’Astrée, ou 
se dénonce clairement l’erreur essentielle de 
méthode. On s’attend 4 une conclusion exacte, 
dosant, limitant avec rigueur et prudence, la 
nature et l’étendue de l’influence de d’Urfé sur 
La Fontaine. Or je ne vois qu’une série 
d’affirmations qui, loin de serrer de plus en 
plus les choses, vont sans cesse en s’élargissant, 
pour n’aboutir qu’é un vague lieu commun: 
a) ‘‘La F. is delightful in describing pastoral 
scenes ;”—b) “ His sincerest accents of tender 
love or of longing for solitude have counter- 
parts in the Astrée;”—c) “The passages which 
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we quoted from d’Urfé . . . may well have 
made an unusual impression upon the fabulist’s 
mind;’’ d) Si bien, conclut M. F., que 1’on 
peut joindre le nom de La Fontaine 4 ceux de 
Sévigné, Racan, Racine, Maucroix, Mme. Des- 


houliéres, pour dire que le xvii® siécle a 


connu le sentiment de la nature. Fallait-il un 
volume pour établir cette banalité? 

Aussi bien toutes ces remarques témoignent 
de Vintérét que l’on peut trouver a la thése de 
M. F.: je m’en serais abstenu si son livre 
m/’avait semblé négligeable.* 


ANDRE Morize. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Macbeth, V, ii, 3-5 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :— 
“their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man.” 
Macbeth, V, ii, 3-5. 


The varions interpretations of these lines 
are mentioned in the note of the Clarendon 
Editors (and cf. Furness, revised ed., p. 310) : 


“the mortified man. Theobald explained 
this to mean ‘ the man who has abandoned him- 
self to despair and who has no courage or reso- 
lution left’; but Warburton suggested a more 
probable meaning, ‘a religious, or one who has 
subdued his passions, is dead to the world, has 
abandoned it and all the affairs of it, an ascetic.’ 
This is the explanation commonly received, 
and Johnson quotes the passage to illustrate 
the sense he gives to ‘ mortify’; viz., to macer- 
ate, or harass, in order to reduce the body to 
compliance with the mind. . . . But in the 

resent passage such a sense seems scarcely 
forcible enough. May it not mean ‘the dead 


*Des erreurs de détail et des fautes typographi- 
ques: p. 1: l’Astrée achéve de parattre en 1627, non 
1628;—p. 2: Le choix du titre, l’Astrée, n’a rien & 
voir avec la pacification de la France par Henri IV; 
—p. 2: Le Dictionnaire des Précieuses, et non des 
Précieus, parait en 1661, et non 1660;—p. 25 et p. 
31: lire Marsan et non Marsand;—p. 57: Arnauld 
@’Andilly et non Arnould ;—p. 82: V’éditeur de Mo- 
litre en 1825 est Auger et non Augier. 
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man’?” (Here follow quotations to estab- 
lish this interpretation.) “If the ‘ mortified 
man ’ really means ‘ the dead,’ the word ‘ bleed- 
ing’ in the former line may have suggested the 
well-known superstition that the corpse of the 
murdered man bled afresh in the presence of 
the murderer. It is true that this interpreta- 
tion gives an extravagant sense, but we have 
to choose between extravagance and feebleness. 
The passage, indeed, as it stands in the text, 
does not read like Shakespeare.” 

The choice between “extravagance and 
feebleness” is an embarrassing one, especially 
since neither attitude suits the mood of men 
who are entering upon a campaign in the grim 
spirit of Macbeth’s opponents. It is hard to 
be satisfied with either of these two para- 
phrases : 


The justice of the cause should arouse even 
the ascetic to take part in the bloodshed and 
din of the battle. 

The justice of the cause should stir even the 
dead to bleed afresh and show alarm. 


The first of these lacks point; the second is 
not only extravagant, but violent, in that it 
distorts the phrase “grim alarm” from its 
familiar Shakespearean sense. 

There is, however, a loophole of escape from 
the situation. The Clarendon Editors point 
the way in their method of rendering morti- 
fied. To them the word appears, not in any 
one of its later senses, but rather with its 
primary meaning. If the dull mortified in 
this light takes on new life, may not the same 
process stir the seemingly innocuous excite? 

The studious schoolboy who takes his Cicero 
into his English class might think of Cicero’s 
words in his Second Oration against Catiline, 
where, to show the hopeless condition of some 
of Catiline’s partisans, the orator says that their 
only salvation is to call up Sulla from the 
dead: Sulla ab inferis excitandus. In this 
and many other passages excito shows the 
meaning of “call up from the dead.” 

And this sense was not unknown in the 
English form of the word: witness the New 
English Dictionary, s. v. excite, 2 b: 


“To call up (a departed spirit) 
1651 Walton in Reliq. Wotton (1672) 208. 
‘Unless we could excite them again and confer 
a while with their naked ghosts.’ ” 
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A third paraphrase of the words of Mon- 
teith may, then, be suggested: 


The justice of their cause should rouse even 
the dead to an interest in the bloodshed and 
din of the battle. 


Such language is natural enough from the 
lips of a soldier who comes with an army to 
avenge those whom Macbeth has butchered, 
whether the words refer to the victims of the 
tyrant themselves or to dead men in general. 


H. A. Domincovicu. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


A MetTHop IN WRITING 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs:—While studying Thomas Love Pea- 
cock as the satirist of the Romantic Movement 
I came upon the following passage (Night- 
mare Abbey, ch. XIII) ridiculing what is 
known in California as the ‘Concrete Detail 
Method in Writing.’ It may interest students 
of Realism, and others: 


The whole party followed, with the excep- 
tion of Scythrop, who threw himself into his 
arm-chair, crossed his left foot over his right 
knee, placed the hollow of his left hand on the 
interior ankle of his left leg, rested his right 
elbow on the elbow of the chair, placed the ball 
of his right thumb against his right temple, 
curved the forefinger along the upper part of 
his forehead, rested the point of the middle 
finger on the bridge of his nose, and the points 
of the two others on the lower part of the palm, 
fixed his eyes intently on the veins in the back 
of his left hand, and sat in this position like 
the immovable Theseus, who, as is well known 
to many who have not been at college and 
to some few who have, sedet, aeternumque 
sedebit. 

Peacock’s rap at the end at the Universities 
is characteristic. He did not attend them; 
yet he prided himself that he knew Latin and 
Greek better than most college men. 


Wma. CHISLETT, JR. 
Stanford University. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Inttérature Espagnole, par James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Deuxiéme édition, refondue 
et augmentée. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1913. 
8vo., xii+494 pp.) This is not a revised 
edition of the Davray. translation (1904), 
but an entirely new reworking of the origi- 
nal volume and a translation into French by 
the author himself. While the general form 
and plan of the earlier version are retained, 
an increase in size coupled with a judicious 
abridgment of the introductory chapter have 
made it possible to add some seventy pages 
of new material. There is careful revision 
of details, notably the chronological data. 
Among the noteworthy additions may be 
mentioned the fuller study of the romances, 
the enlarged sections on Garcilaso and the 
lyrie schools, and the treatment of the most 
recent writers of to-day, with especial atten- 
tion to the género chico. Indeed, the author 
has purposely devoted enlarged space to the 
history of the drama, beginning with the 
Misterio de los Reyes Magos. Finally, the 
biographies of Cervantes, Lope, Tirso and 
Calderon have been entirely rewritten in 
light of the many recent and important ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of these masters. 
Throughout the book, we have in evidence 
that mature judgment and broad sympathy 
which characterize Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s writ- 
ings, and we are enabled to share his knowl- 
edge of other literatures when such litera- 
tures come into contact with Spanish. In 
short, the book is a comprehensive history in 
which are found accuracy of detail, literary 
appreciation and a just sense of proportion. 


The forty-seven pages of Notes Biblio- 
graphiques, which formed an appendix to 
the previous edition of the Littérature Es- 
pagnole, appear now under the title Biblio- 
graphie de VHistoire de la littérature espa- 
gnole (Paris, Armand Colin, 1913.  8vo., 
viii + 80 pp.). The mere increase in pagina- 
tion gives a fair idea of the enlarged value 
of this admirable work. 


The Historia de la literatura espanola por 
Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly (Madrid, Victo- 
riano Suérez, 1913, 8vo., xii +562 pp.) is a 
close translation of the revised Inttérature 
and includes a Bibliografia, or Spanish 
printing of the French Bibliographie. The 
book succeeds the Spanish translation by 
Bonilla y San Martin with the introduction 
by Menéndez y Pelayo (1901). The addi- 
tions in the final chapter, ‘‘La Literatura 
desde 1868,” are especially interesting. They 
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include the composers of the music for specific 
plays of the género chico, other important 
names among modern Spanish scholars, and 
a supplement to the list of contemporary 
journalists. 

The Bibliografia of the above volume is, 


in reality, a revised edition of the Biblio-- 


graphie, and contains not only additions of 
recent works but occasional insertions of 
earlier ones. Occasionally we miss in both 
the French and Spanish versions an item 
that seems of primary importance. The 
“ Ouvrages bibliographiques” do not include 
the Bibliographie of the Zts. fiir Rom. Phil., 
and similar sections of the Kritischer Jahres- 
bericht. In the ‘‘Ouvrages d’ensemble et 
généralités’’ we do not find Croce, La lingua 
spagnuola in Italia, Roma, 1895; Monreal, 
uadros viejos, Madrid, 1888. The ‘‘Collec- 
tions de textes’’ contains no mention of the 
Gesellschaft fiir Rom. Lit. To the list of 
‘*Editions et études’’ might be added Er- 
cilla y Ziniga, La Araucana, ed. Jean Duca- 
min, Paris, 1900; Carolina Michaélis de Vas- 
concellos, Zum Sprichwérterschatz des Juan 
Manuel, in Bausteine zur Rom. Phil., Halle, 
1905; Mesonero Romanos, Selections, ed. G. 
T. Northup, New York, 1913; Revelacién de 
un ermitano, ed. Octavio de Toledo, in Zits. 
fiir Rom. Phil. (1878), Vol. II, pp. 46-69; 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Notas 
Vicentinas in Revista da Uniwersidade de 
Coimbra (1912), Vol. I, pp. 203-293; Kal- 
tenbacher, Der altfranzésische Roman Paris 
et Vienne in Romanische Forschungen 
(1904), Vol. XV, pp. 321-688a (contains 
text and study of the Paris y Vianna). The 
list of such items as the above could be fur- 
ther axtended, but the question of just what 
should be included in a selective bibliog- 
raphy, is necessarily subjective. The pres- 
ent collection is the most valuable working 
list for Spanish literature in its entirety. 


Dr. Walter Peirce, in publishing Pierre 
Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande (Boston, Ginn, 1913), 
has given us a good edition of this masterpiece. 
The text is clearly printed, and the notes, 
though not extensive, are sufficient to interpret 
the author’s meaning and contain also many 
items of interest gathered by the editor during 
@ summer’s sojourn in Brittany. The vocabu- 
lary is as full as could be desired and there is 
a ten-page introduction treating of Pierre Loti 
and his work. The story should be read by 
every student of the modern French novel, and 
it is strange that this should be not only the 
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first edition by an American editor but also the 
first published in this country that gives even 
an approximately complete text. M. P. B. 


In the second edition of his Histoire de 
France (New York, Macmillan, 1913), Pro- 
fessor Alcée Fortier, while leaving the original 
plates unchanged, has made two useful addi- 
tions: a chapter resuming the principal events 
since 1900 and a series of portraits of the most 
famous characters of French history. To cover 
the entire period from the conquests of Julius 
Caesar to the election of President Poincaré in 
less than two hundred pages is no slight task, 
but one which Professor Fortier has accom- 
plished so well that his history will be found 
a helpful companion to the regular reading of 
second and third year classes in — 

> 


In Ludwig und Annemarie von Melchior 
Meyr, edited by F. G. G. Schmidt (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1913), one of the 
best examples of the Dorfgeschichte has been 
made available for school use. The style shows 
the characteristics of the type, such as indul- 
gence in general reflection, obtrusion of the 
person of the author, and a marked epic broad- 
ness, but these characteristics harmonize in a 
measure with the substance of the story, and 
over against them stands the excellent charac- 
ter-drawing, more especially in the case of the 
Angerbauer with his lapidaric utterances. In- 
stead of the cosmopolitan city-life of most 
modern stories, we here have an interesting 
picture of rural life in the district of the Ries. 
The editing of a story so redolent of the soil 
could be undertaken only by one to the manor 
born, and Professor Schmidt both by nativity 
and previous studies was particularly well 
equipped for the work. The text has been 
printed with extreme care: except for a faulty 
syllabication (17, 20) and a questionable punc- 
tuation here and there, it seems to be absolutel 
correct. Three illustrations are furnished. 
The third, the City of Nérdlingen, might well 
have been omitted in favor of a peasant in 
the characteristic Ries costume. The parallel- 
ism to Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea is com- 
mented on in the Introduction; it might well 
have been enlarged upon in notes on particular 
passages (37, 18; 134, 20; 140, 23; 151, 24). 
The dialectic use of nimmer (37, 3} and the 
contamination gehért mein (104, 12) requires . 
comment. 
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